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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
These patterns, carefully prepared by an expert cutter, 
wing within the reach of our readers, at a moderate cost, 
well-eut costumes of the latest and moat select Paris designa. 
An order coupon with prices and further details will be found 


on page 943 
THE NOVEMBER COLOR PLATE, 


thich waa especially prepared in Paria. and will be issued No 
vember 5, represents a French autumn costume of blue cloth 
made with the new skirt and trimmed with red velvet. 








Shee all the heroism of the war has not been confined 
to the battle-tield, or been displayed only by the uni 
formed soldier, is emphasized by the death, on the 18th 
inst., of Miss Reubena Hyde Walworth from fever con 
tracted while serving as nurse at Camp Wikoff. No 
truer, more unselfish service has been rendered our coun- 
try than that given by Miss Walworth—service which 
entailed the supreme gift of life itself. That she should 
have listened to the call of duty, that she entered with 
serene courage upon trying and dangerous work, was in 
obedience to hereditary influences. Coming from a long 
line of patriotic ancestors—a Daughter of the American 
Revolution by birthright—it was but natural that, where 
there was no brother to uphold family tradition in this 
latest war of the Republic, she should take the burden 
upon herself. ‘If I cannot fight, 1 can nurse,” was her 
simple declaration, and with no ostentation she entered 
the ranks of those tireless workers whom the country will 
Miss Walworth’s first service was 
at Fortress Monroe, and when the greater need at Camp 
Wikoff manifested itself she went to Montauk, joining 
her mother, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, the representa- 
tive of the Women’s National War Relief Association. 
There for a long time she was the only woman nurse in 
the hospital, and took care of patients irrespective of 
disease, never losing one of those placed under her charge. 
When the last patient had left the Detention Hospital 
and its doors were closed, she herself succumbed to the 
fever which had raged about her so many weeks 

Miss Walworth was a woman of marked ability, kiudly 
nature,and good presence. A Vassar graduate of 1896, 
when the war broke out she was engaged in the profession 
of teaching, and resigned a good position to enter upon 
hospital work. She came, indeed, of fighting stock, her 
great-great-grandfather was Colonel John Hardin, a Ken- 
tucky pioneer and an officer in the Revolutionary army; in 
the next generation her great-grandfather, Colonel Hardin, 
was killed during the Mexican war at the battle of Buena 
Vista. On the paternal side there was also soldier blood, 
for her grandfather, Chancellor Reuben Walworth, the 
last of the chancellors of New York, in his young-man- 
hood took part in the war of 1812. And now to this dis- 
tinguished family roll is added another name shining with 
no less heroic lustre than do those whose fame was gained 
in actual warfare 


forever call ble ssed 


Ir bis sermon has been correctly reported, a well-known 
and conspicuous preacher announced from his pulpit 
on Sunday his conviction that men are degenerating, 
human nature growing worse, and that the condition of 
affairs is as bad as it could be. ‘'God worship yester- 
day and bull to-day—an extreme drop, but made easily 
and expeditiously,” he says. ‘‘ The scientists think they 
discover in the world a tendency in things to become bet- 
ter. Animals of a low degree certainly preceded animals 
of a higher degree. Even the first chapter of Genesis ig 
Darwinian to that extent. But Darwinism does not work 
well on moral ground. Scripture is a voluminous illustrg- 
tion of the tendency of men to go not from bad to good, 
but from good to bad and bad to worse, and is no truer to 
facts of ancient Hebrew life than it is to what goes on 
among nations and individual people now. 

** Wherever you put a man, no matter how high, he will 
be likely to work down into a condition that is lower. 
Whatever character you give him, no matter how pure 
and sinless, it will not be long, in all likelihood, before he 
will betray symptoms of depreciation. The first thing we 
know of man’s doing, after having had Paradise given to 
him, was to lose it, and after so many thousand years there 
is not even yet any very distinct prospect of its recovery. 
These paragraphs, let it be understood, do not proceed, 
on my part, from any recent or sudden discouragement; 
but in dealing with ourselves as moral creatures and in 
dealing with the world as a moral world it is of prelimi- 
nary importance to understand whether the inherent 
tendencies of things are toward what is better or what is 
worse.” 
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But is this so? If it be, then where are our ideals? What 
of love, what of justice, of mercy; what of liberty and 
compassion? The emivent preacher has fought evil too 
long, and sees nothing else, perhaps. For much of what 
we call evil is but the effort of virtue to establish itself; 
of the individual man to regulate his relations with his 
fellow-men. The harmless act of a man alone on a desert 
island becomes criminal perhaps in a community where 
his relations to others must be constantly adjusted. Life 
is full of these adjustments. The first struggle at them 
is made in the nursery, where children, in their relations 
with each other, clash. They who have eyes only for 
the struggle say that children, like men, have a natural 
depravity, to be cured by grace alone. But in life, as in 
the nursery, to those who seek clearest and with divinest 
eyes some deeper principle is revealed, and courage, love, 
generosity, the balancing of individual rights, the perfect- 
ing of unselfishness, are all involved in the battles of one 
child agaiust another. The wise parent sees this, and 
recognizing the principle involved, establishes that in the 
minds of her children. No belief in degeneracy is enter- 
tained, because the other and the better side is always 
visible. Somewhere in every so-called wrong there is the 
effort of the right to express itself, and the wise teacher 
is he who, like the wise mother, discovers this right. 


Tue million-dollar company which promises to make 
the Americar season of 1898 the most remarkable in the 
history of grand opera will soon be here. Madame Sem- 
brich and Frau Schumann-Heink, one the most brilliant 
soprano and the other the most celebrated contralto in 
Europe, sailed October 20. Frau Schumann - Heink has 
never been heard in this country. Madame Sembrich is 
almost as great a novelty when it comes to operatic rdles. 
Many other members of the company sailed on the same 
steamer, the Augusta Victoria, on the same date. The 
others will sail a week later on a French line steamer, 
The recent terrible ocean disasters, the loss of the Bour- 
gogne and the Mohegan,will make everybody a bit anxious 
until these two vessels, with their precious freight, are safe 
and sound at the dock. It is interesting to know that the 
great company this year will include seven Italians, eight 
French singers, six Germans, three Poles, one Russian, one 
Belgian, one Australian, one Hollander, two English sing- 
ers, and eight Americans. The proportion of Americans 
ought to silence some of the complaints which have become 
a matter of habit with many people—complaints of anti- 
Americanism in the management of opera in this country. 
It seems as if the American singers are generously repre- 
sented. The best ones have good places. We have not 
enough great American singers to fill all the leading réles 
in a long season, and all of us with common-sense for our 
portion are glad indeed to have these rdles parcelled out 
among the best singers of Europe, rather than among the 
second-best and third-best singers of this country. It is 
said that the company costs the management a million 
dollars. New York is showing its appreciation of this 
musical munificence by an industrious patronage of the 
box-office. There has never been so great a demand for 
season subscriptions, even at the full rate, without the 
usual discount. 


One afternoon not long ago, Mr. Israel Zangwill lec- 
tured in New York op *‘The Drama as a Fine Art.” 
The next morning Mr. Zangwill’s epigrams appeared in 
the papers, and immediately there arose a mighty tem- 
pest in the theatrical teapot. The sound of the seeth- 
ing seemed greatest to Londonward, whence came indig- 
nant protests°which set the very cables to palpitating. 
In reality Mr. Zangwill had seemed, in his lecture, more 
embarrassed than belligerent, and his remarks, many of 
which were misquoted in the papers, had been neither new 
in substance nor ill-natured in intention. Consequently 
the flurry which they aroused rather took away his breath, 
but when he caught it again, he uttered a few more epi- 
grams in his ewn defence. 

No one seems quite able to explain why such a tempest 
arose. The actors, the playwrights, the managers, the 
public, one and all seem to feel that Mr. Zangwill has 
‘said things” about them. They claim that he sighed 
over “‘the decline of the drama.” In reply, he declares 
that he said nothing of the kind, but claimed that the 
drama is improving. However all this may be, the amused 
onlooker cannot help reflecting on the inevitableness of 
human nature. How often, oh, how often have the mana- 
gers sighed, and said that they knew they were not pre- 
senting great plays! but what could they do when dramatic 
authors fail to write great plays? And how often the dra- 
matic authors, in their turn, have said that the only reason 
they did not write classics was because the public would 
not go to see them! And how often bas the public clam- 
ored in abuse of actors, playwrights, managers—anybody 
and everybody! And now, when poor Mr. Zangwill lifts 
up his voice and humbly, if cleverly, says that the drama 
has not kept pace with much of the world's progress, those 
who formerly said the same thing one to another turn and 
rend him in pieces. It is very amusing to the onlooker. 
Perhaps, however, it is not so amusing to Mr. Zangwill. 


Prope have often wondered how society women are 
able to endure the strain of a season in town. It is still 
a subject for wonder, perhaps, but less and less so. Two 
bright, bracing autumn months on the golf-links, on top 
of a coach, or riding to hounds across the yellow fields 
can accomplish wonders in storing up strength and nerve 
force. Down at Westbury, Long Island, the farmers have 
been unwillingly, very unwillingly, contributing their 
chickens to the support of a force of foxes which picked 
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out that neighborhood as a place of residence. Some of 
the New York society folk who have cottages at West- 
bury are earning the gratitude of the farmers, as well as 
having a glorious time themselves, by riding to hounds 
in pursuit of these foxes. The early-rising farmer is a 
matter of tradition, but these society folk, men and wo- 
men, are up and away before the farmers are even awake. 
They will last through the season; there is not a doubt of 
that. And so will Miss Beatrix Hoyt, who has won the 
golf championship again. And so will Miss Wetmore, 
plucky little sportswoman that she is! who was runner- 
up for Miss Hoyt in the finals. And so will Miss Helen 
Benedict, who not long ago tooled a brake and four on a 
driving trip through New Jersey. Miss Benedict handled 
the ribbons so that even Colonel William Jay, one of her 
guests, and an expert four-in-hand driver himself, sat 
easily in his unaccustomed place behind the box. Miss 
Benedict not only drives well; she rides, hunts, plays 
golf, and sculls and sails a boat in admirable style. Last 
month, in the races for thirty-footers sailed by women, 
Miss Benedict won a $50 cup. It is safe to predict that 
she will not be a nervous wreck after a few cotillons and 
afternoon teas. 


Tuat part of Peking in which the Imperial house- 
hold dwells is called the ‘‘ Prohibited City,” and no out- 
sider can enter in. There the Emperor lives with his 
wives, his thousands of eunuchs, and all his royal attend- 
ants, in closer confinement than many a prisoner. Only 
on state occasions can he go beyond the gates, and then 
he is accompanied by so great a retinue, surrounded by 
such restrictions, and governed by so many customs, that 
he might as well have staid at home, so far as seeing the 
world or being seen of it is concerned. The poor Em- 
peror Kuang Hsu, who was said to have been murdered 
by the Empress Tsi An because of his too liberal ideas, 
is now reported as being still alive, though in a ‘‘ bad 
way.” His successor has been appointed, a youth of 
thirteen, which gives the old Empress another chance to 
hold the governmental reins in her hands. Appointing 
immature youths as emperors, in order that she may reign 
until they have grown, is a little trick of Tsi An, one in 
which she has indulged several times, On several occa- 
sions also something else has happened. Rulers who have 
interfered with her plans for power have always died 
mysterious deaths just when they were most obnoxious 
to her. For no lovable reasons, therefore, T'si An has be- 
come of late one of the most interesting women of the 
century, as she has been the most powerful. For more 
than forty years she has held undisputed sway, and no 
plot to depose her has ever yet succeeded. 


Tue latest hats-off movement comes from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where it has been introduced into one of the churches. 
Many of the newspapers of the country have commented 
editorially upon the innovation, and, almost without ex- 
ception, favorably. There is scarcely a doubt that almost 
all of these comments, however, have been made with the 
writers’ mind’s-eye turned more toward the theatre than 
toward the church. Their remarks proved this. They 
spoke of woman's added attractiveness when without a 
hat, of her desire to keep watch of the speaker, and of a 
religious service not being a place for bobbing restlessly 
about in an attempt to see. To begin with, the appeal to 
feminine vanity was not exactly the happiest notion in 
reference to a church service. As for the desirability of 
“keeping watch” of the minister without distracting 
moving around, that is unquestioned. But very few of 
our preachers are so athletically inclined that we can- 
not keep them in sight without any exceeding great effort. 
A minister delivering an address from a comparatively 
small platform is not to be compared with a company of 
players ranging over a large stage. It cannot be denied 
that there are preachers who make the most of their 
platform area, and they are often the men we most 
keenly desire to ‘‘keep watch of.” Still, they are excep- 
tions. As for the idea of women taking off their hats in 
church, there is no fault to be found with that, and there 
is much to be said in its favor. Before it is universally 
adopted, however, let us hope that the problem of venti- 
lation in churches may be nearer solution than it seems to 
be now. 


Zou in exile has had reason to rejoice in the loyalty of 
his friends. A sale of his household effects in Paris, ip- 
cluding his valuable collections, was ordered by the courts, 
to meet the judgment of thirty thousand francs won by 
the handwriting experts in their libel suit against him. 
It is said that money enough was in his hands or in those 
of his friends to meet the demand, but in spite of the fact 
the sale was ordered to proceed. At this point his friends 
proved their devotion and sagacity. The first article put 
up at auction was a Louis Tenth table, originally costing 
a hundred and twenty francs, but the bids for it were run 
up to thirty-two thousand francs, thus producing the 
amount required and stopping the sale. Time is justify- 
ing M. Zola in his brave attack upon the authorities which 
led to a reopening of the Dreyfus affair, and the sympathy 
felt for him in the penalty he has paid bas gone on in- 
creasing, winning him friends which his books never won. 
The world by this time ought to be willing to believe that 
adversity, not prosperity, marks the rallying-point in 
friendship, and that if the unfortunate are neglected, ten 
chances to one they have assumed some attitude which 
has acted as a rebuff to the kindly disposed. The neglect- 
ed find it difficult to believe this, naturally they take a 
different view of the situation, but nevertheless it is a 
truth. 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


To letter will reach you in the delicious American 
October weather—Octobers at home have become 
simply transcendent in my memory —just when every- 
body 1s in the very thickest of the fray for the conquest 
of new chiffons, so that I am sure that you will find hiuts 
from Paris doubly welcome. 

To generalize on the latest things that I have seen, 
skirts are very much trimmed at bottom with three little 
volants en forme, or shaped ruffles, undulated, from six to 
eight inches wide. These are seen even when the dress 
is made with a double skirt, and with the favorite tunic, 
which bids fair to be the feature of the new styles for 
walking and visiting gowns. These tunics fit closely 
around the hips, and fall easily to about six inches or so 
below the knees. Length, of course, as in all such things, 
is a matter of fancy. They are finished either with stitch- 
ing or with the wide chenille fringes of which I have 
already spoken. These fringes are the smart new touch 
of the latest fashions, and, as I have also written, they are 
seen on all sorts of gowns, evening dresses as well as se- 
vere things for the street. 

‘The tunic may be one long close-fitting garment, waist 
and skirt together, like a princesse dress. But they are 
far jauntier and prettier, to my mind, worn with boleros, 
and nothing could be more inconvenient for winter wear 
than a princesse outside garment of avy description. 

A lovely plum-colored walking dress at Paquin's was 
made with the three formed ruffles, with a tunic longer 
in the back than the front—sloping down at the sides— 
was stitched three times down the centre of the front and 
all around the tunic, and was worn with a tight-fitting 
bolero. This crossed over to fasten on the left side with 
three knots of black velvet. It was finished with very 
large triple revers, also stitched, that opened to show a 
vest and collar of white cloth with little points of black 
velvet in each side at the back. 














There seems to be nothing new in the way of collars. 
We did see a charming new stock-collar, made to be worn 
over the band of the dress. It was of silk, and came up 
in two little points on either side, just back of the ears. 
The ends crossed in the back and passed through holes, 
like an ordinary stock, 
but the sailor tie had un- 
dulated ends with inser- 
tions of mousseline de 
soie. Instead of the 
regulation loop, or knot, 
or whatever the sailors 
call it, in front, the two 
ends go through what 
looks like a_ butterfly 
bow, a loop and two 
undulated ends with 
mousseline de soie inser- 
tion, which make one 
think of butterflies’ 
wings. 

It must not be sup- 
posed that the shaped 
ruffle has entirely gone 
out. A new model at 
Fred's was entirely 
trimmed, from top to 
bottom, with stitched 
bands, and finished at 
the very bottom with a 
mended ruffle coming 
up to a point in front, 
and also trimmed with 
many stitchings. 

I must not forget to 
speak again of what you will sometimes hear called the 
new skirt, as though there was only one new skirt, and the 
whole feminine world must appear in uniform. I think 
they first made their appearance at Trouville this summer 
—you will remember them in a former letter. They are 
perfectly flat in the back. They have a perfectly tight- 
fitting “‘ yoke” at the top. Attached to this is a po 
formed ruffle. That is all. The garment is opened on 
the left side of the front, and finished with buttons and 
stitchings. It seems to me very ugly, and I am quite sure 
will never become popular in Paris. 





Did you know that the sacque-coat had come in again? 
Some of the richest of the winter wraps are long sacques, 
reaching almost to the feet, made of the costliest possible 
materials. One sees embroidered velvets used in the body 
of the coat, with fronts of beautiful furs and laces. I 
have seen several sacque-coats of cloth, buttoned on the 
left side with large mother-of-pearl buttons, and with 
revers, high collars, and cuffs of fur, with muff to match. 
On certain figures these are smart and attractive, but I like 
even the long coats better. 

Some of these are beautiful. One that I saw—on a 
manikin, of course, as nobody has thought of putting on 
such heavy things yet—came within a quarter of a yard 
of the bottom of the skirt, and was finished with seams 
stitched on the outside, three rows of stitching all around, 
and a fichu collar of fur coming up high around the ears; 
cuffs and muff were of fur to match. Another pretty 
coat was made with adjusted basques, with slight fulness 
in the back. The front was finished with an undulated 
slastron, fastening on each side with two large buttons. 

his came to a point a little below the belt-line, and was 
bordered with a wide tailor’s galloon, as was the edge of 
the coat itself. There were pockets on each side of the 
basques, bordered with the same, and undulated cuffs 
fastened with buttons. The high collar was bordered with 
Astrakhan. 

Besides the long coats, the outside boleros, and the little 
tailor-made coats, one sees charming winter costumes 
made with wraps to match. One of the loveliest gowns 
that had come in my way for a long time, it seemed to 
me, was of Parma-violet cloth, with a collet to match. 
The top formed a capuchon bordered with fur, and the 
interior rayed with little bands of fur and velvet. The 
lower part of the wrap fell in pleats all around, was 
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pointed in front; and trimmed with a band of velvet and 
a border of fur. 


In furs this is to be a seal-skin year, we are told, In 
hats we are to see great toques of velvet with many fea- 
thers, and toques of mink and sable. The pretty hat of 
the summer, encircled with plumes couchées, meeting in 
front, seems to be just as popular as ever. For evening 
wear come tulle hats with wings. A charming thing we 
saw, something quite new, and remarkably smart, was a 
tour de cou made of 
three pleatings of cré 
lisse bordered with mink, 
finished with knots in 
front held by buttons 
and balls. Wesaw both 
white and black, with 
muffs to match. 

Iam so brimming over 
with notes this week, 
that, not to forget any- 
thing, I rush on from one 
to the other without 
turning either to the right 
or the left to write 
about things that are 
not clothes. Sleeves are 
tighter than ever, and ' 
skirts still train — bad 
luck to the day! Recep- < 
tion dresses — des robes 
élégantes of all sorts—are 
covered with incrusta- 
tions and applications, as 
I have already written. 
One even sees the appli- 
cation of lace flowers, 
cut out from the tulle, 
on cloth. A fearful and 
wonderful but beautiful 
gray gown of this de- : 
scription had an under-skirt of gray velvet, with tunic of 
drap merveilleux, opening in front, and embroidered all 
around with great applied flowers. The belt was of black 
velvet, fastened in front with a buckle. 

Another dress was of azuline-blue fleurs de velours, the 
skirt fitting tightly at the top, and spreading out in fan- 
shape at the bottom by a shaped ruffle attached to the 
body of the skirt by two rows of stitching. The ruffle 
fell in many supple folds. The corsage was a sort of 
bolero embroidered tone upon tone, closed in front by 
pattes intercrossed, the last of which forms a belt. These 
are finished with fancy buttons. 





Skirts entirely covered with ruffles are still with us, but 

the ruffles look like so many skirts superimposed one over 
the other. They are as clinging and uying as possible, 
although I must say that a certain tall supple French 
manikin floating about in a Louis XVI. show-room on 
the rue de la Paix looked charming in a green cloth 
ruffled dress embroidered with mauve. The top volant 
was attached to the princesse waist, which was trimmed 
with narrow ruffles. There were revers of white satin 
embroidered with mauve, opening on a mauve velvet 
yoke, with high collar. 
” Mile. Seé has sketched from Redfern a cloth walking 
dress, trimmed with undulated ruffles en forme, both 
the bolero and the skirt. The ¢ricorne in felt is from the 
maison Lody. 

A new costume from Paquin bas what is called a long 
vest in cloth, worn over a yoke and sleeves of Breit- 
schwantz. The fur in the lower part of the waist is in- 
serted in the cloth. The solid fur forms yoke and sleeves. 

An odd little evening gown from Doucet has a waist 
and pointed skirt trimming of pale blue satin merveilleux 
over guipure. It is finished at the top with a white satin 
capuchon that forms a chiffonné front. 


Do you not feel a sort of personal loss in the death of the 
dear old Queen of Denmark? Think how, as the dower- 





less wife of a poor young officer, she made and mended 
for her six children, und then in after years accomplished 
perhaps the hardest task of all in making them happy 
und homely at ‘ mother’s” as kings and wives of kings! 
An Englishman once told me this story: As he was 
watching the magnificent pageant of the entrance of the 
Prince of Wales into London with his bride, some one 
standing near said, ‘‘ Just think, the decorations of the 
City alone cost twelve thousand pounds!” It so happened 
that the remark was made to the uncle of the new prin- 
cess. ‘‘ That must seem odd to Alexandra,” said he; 
‘“‘the most she has ever had for her dress allowance has 
been seventy-five.” KATHARINE DE FOREST. 





i i explanatory talks and recitals given at Chickering 

Hall by Mrs. Annie Grey, a Scottish songstress, who 
has made a special study of the music of her country, de- 
serve to be classed as the most satisfactory events of this 
advance season. 

Mrs. Grey possesses a contralto voice of agreeable qual- 
ity, and is an admirable interpreter of the dear old bal- 
lads which every one loves to hear, and which can never 
be done full justice to by other than native singers. Her 
remarks added much to the interest of the performances. 


The Castle Square Company’s attempt to produce Ver 
di’s ‘‘ Aida” at the American Theatre, on the evening of 
October 10, was supported by an audience manifestly 
predisposed in favor of opera in the vernacular. The 
principal réles were filled by Mademoiselle Yvonne de 
Tréville, Miss Lizzie Macnichol, Mr. William Stewart, and 
Mr. Joseph Shehann, all of whom must be credited with 
good voices, earnestness of purpose, and considerable 
skill. Taken as a whole, the opera was crudely given; 
and yet far more distinguished troupes have offered us 
less spirited representations of the work. 


Manager Carl Lowenstein and Herr Emil Paur have 
combined forces, it appears, and now announce five sym- 
phony concerts, to be preceded by five public rehearsals; 
also a series of popular Sunday-night concerts, to take 
place at Carnegie Hall; and still another series located 
at the Hotel Astoria, and to occur on Thursday evenings. 
The programme for the introductory concert of the first 
series—which, by-the-way, is to open on Saturday even 
ing, October 29—consists of Weber's *‘ Freischtitz ” over 
ture, Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica” symphony, Volkmann’s D 
minor serenade for strings, with Herr Leo Schultz to fur 
nish the violoncello obligato, a novelty in the shape of a 
Capriccio Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Wagner's 
overture to “ Rienzi.” 


Professor Reinhold Herman, whose opera, ‘‘ Walfrin,” 
was produced with marked success not long ago at the 
Royal Opera House, Cassel, will shortly assume the lead- 
ership of the Handel and Haydn Society. Professor 
Herman must necessarily establish his headquarters for 
the winter in Boston; but he is too closely associated 
with the musical interests of New York to consent to 
sever his connection with an unusually large circle of 
pupils and friends, and has, therefore, arranged to spend 
a certain amount of his time in this city. It is said that 
one of Professor Herman’s important compositions, ‘* Min- 
strel Igmund,” may be heard on this side of the water 
during the course of the winter. The work had its first 
hearing when interpreted by the Potsdam Philharmonic 
Society, and is to be repeated this season in Berlin. 


The first fruits of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s season of re- 
tirement, ‘‘ in order to devote himself exclusively to com- 
position,” have been published by the John Church Com- 

yuny, under the title of a ‘‘Manila Te Deum.” Mr. 
Jamrosch has endeavored to make the work distinctly 
national in character, having introduced a phrase from 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner” and various “ bugle calls.” 
As wy A. supposed, the Te Deum was inspired by Ad- 
miral Dewey’s victory at Manila. It is dedicated ‘‘ to the 
sailors and soldiers of the United States of America.” 


A pleasant concert which drew together the pupils and 
admirers of Mr. Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and Mr. Albert 
Gerard-Thiers, a favorite vocalist and successful teacher, 
occurred on Thursday evening, October 138. 


An entertainment of a similar character was given at 
the hall of the New York College of Music on Thursday 
evening, October 20, under the title of a “ Soirée Musicale.” 
The director of the college, Professor Alexander Lambert, 
is on intimate terms with almost all of the leading artists 
who come from abroad, and, moreover, possesses a happy 
faculty of winning their consent to play for his pupils. 
Young Hofmann, who at one time studied under Professor 
Lambert, was the last celebrity to appear at these reunions; 
and when distinguished strangers are lacking, there is 
always an abundance of home talent to fall back upon 
and to encourage. 

The soloist who occupied the place of honor on Thurs- 
day evening was Miss Jessie Shay, a young pianist who 
achieved success in Germany a few seasons ago, and who 
—_ as one of Professor Lambert’s most successful 
pupils. 


Dr. Gerrit Smith’s interesting organ recitals, which are 
bers to the public free of charge at the South Church, 
adison Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street, on Monday 
afternoons, were reintroduced on Monday last. Dr. Smith 
= the assistance of the talented vocalist Miss Marguerite 
all. 


“La Bohéme,” with Signorina Montanari, Signorina 
Vicini, Signor Agostini, and Signor Francesconi to in- 
terpret the leading réles, seems to be the most successful 
work in the company’s repertory, and runs more smoothly 
than when it first had a hearing—during the performances 
which took place at the close of the season of 1897-8. 


Mr. Grau’s prospectus simply confirms details in regard to 
grand opera at the Metropolitan Opera House already made 
public through the press. The composers whose works 
are to be produced are Gounod, Meyerbeer, Ambroise, 
Thomas, Bizet, Halévy, Gluck, Saint-Satns, Goldmark, 
Mancinelli, Verdi, Donizetti, Ponchielli, Rossini, Boito, 
Flotow, Bellini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Wagner. Mr. Grau knows his public, and prefers to 
depend on old favorites rather than to run the risk of bring- 
ing forward novelties for which there is little demand. 

One cannot blame him; and yet there is distinct disap- 
pointment in the realization that we are, as a music-loving 

eople, singularly behind the times, and also curiously 

ndifferent to the development which must accompany 
the thoughtful study of the better class of new works. 











COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


f beers are few subjects so popular as this one, few 
that have so written to death, none so little elu 
cidated by authors, yet so perpetually alluring; 
none surer, however, of gaining hearers 
und readers, none from which so little advice will be taken, 
none that so resembles Sisyphus rolling a stone up hill. “I 
myself, then, not so much to telling people 
how todo what they are sure to do as to the mentioning of 
he vast difference between the past and the present in the 
customs of our ancl the 
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e's self from the chain of early influences is a slow and 
liffleult one The process is like that of respiration 
The oxygen taken into the system preys upon its effete 


material, which is carried out by exhalation at the same 
ime that it adds to the vivifying of the forming tissue 
New ideas act upon society as oxygen does on the body, 


ittacking its errors, which pass away from the test of hu 
man beliefs, and strengthening the vew truths which are 
building in their place 

My mind was early impressed with the belief that un- 
less a woman were really in love with a man it was a 
erime to marry him. I think the best mammas of the 
present day consider this an utterly extinct folly, and they 
have it by newer thoughts, The 
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change vn mind, like those of many others whom 
| consider gool thinkers, has been gradual, and to a large 
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insensible | have seen many happy marriages 
married friendships, neither party being ‘in 
love,” but at one in taste and similar fancies as to living, 
utraction, they cannot say what. 
Ward Beecher said there were two unanswerable 
One What made that woman fancy 
ud the other was, ** Why ever did that man 
And no one will ever answer either 
and yet men and women do marry 
Some one has been cruel enough to call love-matches 
an exploded hysteria, leading to the divorce court.” 
Whatever explosion has happened, they come together. 
And yet all prophecies end in naught, even in so extraor 
dinary a match as that of the late Duc d'Aosta to his 
niece, Letitia Bonaparte There is a great horror iv a 
consanguineous marriage in America, even as between 
but in this case, one degree nearer, we find a 
which was exceedingly happy while it lasted, 
sul two beautiful boys, not afflicted with any disease, re 
main to bless a widowed mother, who loved her uncle 
husband so much that she will not replace him 
\madeo had great courage in all things. When he en- 
tered Madrid, just after Marshal Prim was assassinated 
for giving him the crown of Spain, he rode far in advance 
of his escort, and quite alone, so that if any one wished to 
make him a target for a pistol-shot or a hand-bomb the 
sasassin would not be withheld by the fear of hitting any 
one else—a proper regard for Spanish tenderness! And 
he had other attractions—he was very romantic-looking; 
he had «a gentleness and charm of manner which could 
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not be surpassed. He died in two years after his 
marriage, commending his wife to his brother the 
king.. Queen Victoria married her cousin, and 
there are no idiots in her 160 descendants, nor any 
case of goitre or other unpleasant specimens of 
decadence. 

Still, we do not advise young ladies to marry 
their uncles; and, to do them justice, we do not 
know many who wish to. It is only our way of 
saying that the matter of courtship and marriage 
is filled with contradictious—a remark which is 
not especially to be commended for iis novelty, 

Let us take the usual marriage in our luxurious 
age—the floral-bedecked church to which we like 
to be bidden. We will acknowledge that there 
are flirtatious, worldly, imperious young women 
who cannot live without luxury, who are the first 
figure in such a wedding, and we like to look on. 
We may as well also acknowledge that some wo 
men seem born to indulge their caprices for old 
china, tapestry, old furniture, fine new houses, 
diamonds, dress, music, cards, dogs, pugs, and 
little silver pigs and toads, jade in all sorts of 
repulsive animals, handsome dresses, yachts, and 
four-in-hands, and for such a woman to marry 
a& poor man, being herself poor or in moderate 
circumstances, would be folly and a great injus- 
tice to the man, although she might regard her- 
self as ** frightfully in love.” 

What would plain living or high thinking be 
to her? Impossible! 

The moralists may talk as 
much as they please about a life 
of capricious and outrageous 
worldliness not being a happy 
one—as to its being neither a 
paying, a lasting, ora respectable 
life. It is the life which many a 
young married woman is leading 
to-day, and these marriages have 
not always been the ones which 
have ended in the divorce court. 

We should not, were we a doc- 
tor, advise any one to a diet of 
absinthe and opium, yet we know 
of extraordinary examples of 
longevity after a career of both. 
So with the purely worldly mar- 
riage. Still, a woman may smile 
on numberless admirers, have the 
toilette of the Queen of Sheba, 
talk scandal, gamble on Wall 
Street, and yet not be happy. 
There are moments when the 
heart asks for more 

Then she must go to the studio, write a 
novel, or read one (written in the Scotch 
dialect), go to the theatre, listen to Pade- 
rewski, let the violets grow in her imagina- 
tion; but let her stop thinking that she 
would have been happier if she had married 
Eduardo. She would have missed then the 
pleasure which her “ great match” brought 
her. 

In France, where young people are mar- 
ried by their fa- 
thers and mothers, 
the number of 
calm, respectable, 
and contented mar 
riages is vastly in 
excess of any other 
country. It would 
not suit in Amer 
ica; neither would 
their treatment of 
young girls— that 
entire seclusion 
and conventional 
restraint is not for 
the daughters of 
the Puritans, or for 
their Southern sis 
ters, the daughters 
of the Cavaliers. 

Fortunately for 
all this superficial 
and worldly view 
of the subject, Dan 
Cupid still exists, 
and will have his 
innings, An occa 
sional shot out of 
his quiver goes right, and Fortune 
tumbles after; or, better still, he 
shoots all through a worldly ar- 
mor and finds the right spot in a 
girl’s heart, and the power comes 
to take her place as a poor man’s 
wife or the rich man’s wife, supe 
ridr to either fate. She becomes 
the helpmeet. The growth in 
America of a belief in a chaperon 
has improved very much the out- 
ward aspect of things as to the 
courtship period, which every year 
grows more regulated and proper 
Those pleasant intimacies bred of 
visits to country houses, the game 
of golf in the morning, the evening 
ball, the last waltz with “the one 
partner of all others,” when all the 
bores and the wall-flowers have 
gone down to supper, the whispers 
on the staircase, and the meeting 
next day in the morning light, 
when the particular one is more 
her admirer than ever, she looking 
a very rose, and he more manly 
and earnest even than the night 
before—all this is en regle! But she bows with obedi- 
ence to the voice which forbids her driving in to town 
with him alone. Not yet! Not yet! 

Mrs. Benner the chaperon, or Mrs. Benner the mamma, 
says no. The cugagement must be anuounced. “ His 
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family” must have called. Papa must have said yes, and 
then Edouard may take her out, with a servant behind 
them. 

And Mrs, Benner may not be a worldly woman preach- 
ing down her daughter's heart. She unfortunately 
knows that we live in a world of selfishness, deceit, dis 
simulation, and backbiting, before which appearances 
should be respected. She knows the dreadful word called 
“Rumor,” to which the old legend gave a thousand 
tongues, and if she can help it her Gertrude shall escape 

But the voice in the heart, that 
louder voice, shall not be silenced 
by Lander’s band, or the echo of a 
thousand cannon, or that terrible 
thud which blew up the Maine, or 
the earthquake or the thunder— 
that voice shall decide in favor 
of Gertrude if Edouard seems 
worthy. 

Only Edouard must learn that in 
these matters of propriety his fu 
ture mother-in-law is all-powerful. 

In this respect we have im 
proved very much; we have learn 
ed from England and France how 
much more decent it is to protect 
our young girls. 

They are not Zulu or Fiji-Isl 
anders, whose lovers knock them 
down and carry them off; or Boers 
in Johannesburg, who buy their 
brides with cattle; or Tartars, who 
pull the maiden on a horse and 
scamper off with her—although 
Edouard occasionally thought that 
these gentlemen had him at an ad 
vantage. Most young lovers find 
the restrictions of the Eastern 
States very app*lling, particularly 
if they come from some Western 
city where a young man is allow 
ed to hire a carriage and take the 
lady off alove with him to a ball 

Laurence Oliphant, who visited 
this country for ly years ago, w rote 
to h’s mother that a young Amer- 
icar girl said to him, at a garden 
party in Washington, as he stood 
before her respectfully, ** Well, if 
you do not sit down on this bench 
and flirt with me, I don’t wish to 
talk to you.” 

** Nous avons changé tout cela,” 
I hope, although it is to be feared 
that too many young girls like a 
flirting, sentimental kind of ac- 
quaintance with men, which they 
think leads to no harm. Perhaps it 
does not. Our enemies say that 
American women have cold hearts 
in these days of calculation. 

And some men and some women 
pretend to be desperately in love 
when they do not care a farthing 
for each other. 

And why should they thus dissimulate? Because love- 
making is the pleasantest pastime in the world. But they 
are playing with edged tools, and one or the other may 
get a fatal stab. 

Fortunately for the women of the New World, an 
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American man rarely gets over his inborn gener- 
osity and chivalry. He respects his women; he 
is a trifle afraid of them. His education has not 
been conducted on those selfish principles which 
form the background of the social training in the 
Old World. He could not say, as I heard an old 
prince in Paris say once: ** You tell me that the 
nobleman who wishes to marry the young heiress 
from America has broken several hearts; jilted 
Mile. de P——. So much the better; no society 
in Europe will care the least for that. Now if 
he does not pay his racing debts, or cheats at 
cards, or is insensible to an insult to his honor, 
then she must not marry him. But women— 
ht” 

** What do you call honor?” might have led to 
too long a discussion. 

Prone as the American papa is to allow his 
daughter to marry a title, and to pay millions for 
the privilege, there is one sort of foreigner to 
whom he is unjust. And he is that respectable 
and in every way desirable young foreigner who 
has enougl: to live on, and who takes his bride to 
a very comfortable home—we may say in Den- 
mark or Germany, or Italy or France—but who 
asks, as he would do in his own country, for his 
wife’s portion, that it may be settled on her. 

An instance in point occurred two or three 
years ago, in which a young Danish officer and 
nobleman fell in love with a young American 
girl in Europe, followed her home, and with the 
full concurrence of her family, became engaged 
to her. 

He had an ample fortune, but bis. mother and 
uncle did what they were bound to do by foreign 
etiquette—asked the American papa what settle- 
ment he would make on his daughter, as no officer 
of any foreign regiment is allowed to marry un- 
less he is certain, with his wife, of a small dowry. 

The American papa behaved so rudely, and 
talked so of foreign extortion, that the uncle, an 
officer of the king, of high degree, threatened to 
go home, and the match came very near being 
broken off 

Fortunately the young people loved each other, 
and swallowed the unpleasantness; but it was 
very mortifying to the other members of the 
bride's family; and what must it not have been to 
the young girl? In this the foreigner was in the 
right, and how much better would it have been 
for many an American marriage had this prudent provi 
sion been made for the wife! 

The sensible habit of the French in beginning, when a 
girl is born, to lay aside a small sum yearly for her dower 
is commending itself to the American mind 

‘* Americans batten on the ruins of empire in Paris,” 
said some one as we dined luxuriously together at an old 
Flemish restaurant, which flourished even in the reign of 
Francis the First. In looking over the list of the very 
rich people who ‘‘ battened ” at that time | find only one 
family in which the fortune remains. 

If we relapse into *‘ anecdotal poetry” we may be in- 
duced to believe that all foreigners are not rogues, nor all 
who have blue blood in their veins wholly worthless 
There is a great deal of nonsense talked about the uni 
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versal unhappiness of the mixed marriages — American 
and English 
Spurn not the nobly born 
With love affected, 
Nor treat with virtnous scorn 
The well connected 
High rank involves no shame— 
We boast an equal claim 
With him of humble name 
To be respected! 
Biue blood! bine blood! 
When virtuons love is sought 
Thy power is naught 
Though dating from the Flood 
Bine Blood! 


I have seen some very happy duchesses and countesses 
in Europe of American blood. We must return to our 
great original remark,‘‘ The matter of courtship and mar- 
riage is filled with contradictions.” 

The vast differences between past and present, to which 
I at first referred, may be said to resolve themselves into 
three groups. The one, that a mere worldly marriage is 
beginning to find favor with the brides, who seem to be 
rather less Juliets than they were. Again, the conces- 
sions of both French and English people toward giving 
their girls rather more liberty, copying us in that respect. 

One paper, called ‘‘ The Revolt of the Daughters,” in 
the Nineteenth-Century Magazine of last year, seemed to 
point to the fact that the life of an English girl had been 
too much restricted. The French speak with not so great 
horror as they once did of our giving our girls an oppor 
tunity to know the man a little whom they are to marry 

The vast difference too which luxury has brought 
about in the wedding ceremonies. 

Almost every American girl is married as if she were a 
princess, if floral decoration is counted in. And, indeed, 
I know of no princess who has such decorated walls, of 
the abbey or church or chapel, as those which greet every 
American heiress. 

Every now and again we listen to a story from across 
seas of a wedding abruptly broken up, of a dissolute 
nobleman, of the suicide of a beauty who has listened ‘‘ to 
his honeyed vows and been deceived,” and of another, the 
** fair-faced fool,” as we call her now, who married a bogus 
nobleman. Fashion took her up and spoiled her, and be- 
cause she became the thing they made her they dropped 
her. And the successful villain was the creature of our 
credulity, but we do not blame ourselves, we blame them. 

But how far away are these, and how few compared 
with the happy marriages, the true and the real marriage, 
which isin order since that very early time, much referred 
to, and not at all copied, when there were no cards! 

If all this athletic business does not muke the gentle 
maid too much of a yachtsman, we may hope that man 
will continue to pilot the ship. 

We hear that there is to be a Female Yacht Club, “ men 
not admitted.” 

At the helm a seéming mermaid stands; 
The silken tackle swells with the touches of her flower-soft hands, 


We advise these female mariners to keep their hands to 
give away; they are very precious when gifts, even if they 
have nothing in them, and not to be reluctantly kissed if 
they bring a few hundreds of thousands. : 

But it is the hand which is the thing, and in refusing as 
toallowing men on board they should remember that youth- 
ful commodore who wrote that she had forgotten the 
straps for the life-preservers, and that she was saved by 
borrowing—what? Her husband’s suspenders. 

So there is a use for the effete male sex even in modern 
female yachting on an ordinary sea; how much more on 
that great unexplored sea to which courtship and marriage 
are surely conducting us! 

Paddling one’s own canoe is a proceeding highly to be 
commended in theory, but of doubtful value in practice. 
In its very best estate it is a lonely sort of navigation; a 
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sailing mate makes the voyage so much more in- 
teresting. And just as the fair yachts-woman 
found in time of need something masculine a 
very handy adjunct, so men and women will, of 
necessity, recognize the co-operative principle in 
trimming the vessel on which they have taken 
life passage E. W. Sa#erwoop. 


CHILDREN'S COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 928 


N attractive little frock fora child is made of 

a sulphur-yellow cashmere, with the entire 
waist and outside of the sleeves tucked. Around 
the skirt is also tucking. The yoke is made of 
chiffon of the precise shade of the cashmere, fine- 
ly gathered, and edged with « narrow guipure 
lace, the joining covered by a narrow border of 
sable. The collar and soft sash worn with this 
frock are also of yellow in a soft silk, exactly the 
same shade as the chiffon and the cashmere. 

Another one-toned frock is very effective, and 
perhaps more useful than the yellow. Itis made 
of a deep Magenta fancy velvet of a becoming 
shade. The front of the skirt is cut in one piece 
with a flounce, and the joining of the flounce and 
skirt is concealed by satin cording of exactly the 
same color as the velvet. The waist would be too 
dark were it not for the yoke, cuffs, and straps 
in the front, that are made of white satin in very 
narrow tucks and edged with guipure lace. The 
same lace is on the sleeves, and finishes the slash 
ed revers. The sash is made of satin, and has 
long ends that are very daintily hemmed. 

A smart little coat of dull blue ribbed velvet is 
quite a new design. The belt and standing collar 
are made of the same velvet, but the wide sailor 
collar and yoke are of white India silk, edged 
with an excessively full frill of the same silk 
bordered with narrow white ribbon. The designs 
are cut out of the silk, and filled in with a silk 
mesh. The hat worn with this coat is of black 
velvet, with a design of guipure appliquéd on the 
soft crown, and the trimming consists of one erect 
black ostrich tip and one yellow, held in at the 
left side by a crush rosette of dull yellow silk of 
a very pale shade 

For a very small child is a most dainty whit 
figured-silk cloak, trimmed with white silk lace 
appliqué, narrow ribbon frills, and white moiré bows and 
ends. The bonnet to wear with this little coat is of white 
silk, with a large bow at the top, and strings that come 
from under the big double-pleated frill that droops around 
the face. 

A smart costume for a small boy is made of brown 
cloth, trimmed with narrow yellow and brown braid, and 
edged with a double frill of inch-wide plissé yellow and 
brown ribbon. A yellow leather belt is worn with this 
costume. These designs are from Aitken & Co 

The French blouse suit is fashionable this year for boys, 
and a very pretty one is made in colored velveteen or 
corduroy, and worn with a leather belt; while a smart 
little sailor suit of serge, trimmed with rows of varrow 
white braid, is also exceedingly attractive. 
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4 next morning Clementina watched for the vice- 

cousul from her balcony. She knew he would not 
send; she knew he would come; but it was nearly noon 
before she saw him coming. They caught sight of each 
other almost at the same moment, and he stood up in his 
boat, and waved something white in his hand, which 
must be a despatch for her 

It acknowledged her telegram and reported George still 
improving; his father would meet her steamer in New 
York. It was very reassuring, it was everything hope- 
ful; but when she had read it she gave it to the vice-con- 
sul for encouragement, 

* t's all right, Miss Claxon,” he said, stoutly. ‘‘ Don’t 
you be troubled about Mr. Hinkle’s not coming to meet 
you himself. He can't keep too quiet for a while, yet.” 

** Oh, yes,” said Clementina, patiently. 

‘If you really want somebody to worry about, you can 
help Mr. Orson to worry about himself!” the vice-consul 
went on, with the grimness he had formerly used in 
speaking of Mrs. Lander. ‘* He’s sick, or he thinks he’s 
going to be. He sent round for me this morning, and I 
found him in bed. You may have to go homealone. But 
I guess he’s more scared than hurt.” 

Her heart sank, and then rose in revolt against the mere 
idea of delay. ‘1 wonder if I ought to go and see him?” 
she said 

‘* Well, it would be a kindness,” returned the vice-con- 
sul, with a promptness that unmasked the apprehension he 
felt for the sick man. 

He did not offer to go with her, and she took Madda- 
lena. She found the minister seated in his chair beside 
his bed. A three days’ beard heightened the gauntness of 
his face; he did not move when his padrona anvounced 
her. 

‘‘T am not any better,” he answered, when she said that 
she was glad to see him up. “I am merely resting; the 
bed is hard. I regret to say,” he added, with a sort of 
formal impersonality, ‘‘that I shall be unable to accom- 
pany you home, Miss Claxon. ‘That is, if you still think 
of taking the steamer this week.” 

Her whole being bad set homeward in a tide that al- 
ready seemed to drift’ the vessel from her moorings. 
** What—what do you mean?” she gasped. 

‘*I didn’t know,” he returned, “ but that in view of the 
circumstances—al! the circaumstances—you might be in- 
tending to defer your departure to a later steamer.” 

**No, no, no! I must go,now. I couldn't wait a day, 
an hour, a minute after the first chance of going. You 
don’t know what you are saying. He might die if I told 
him I was not coming; and then what should I do?” 
This was what Clementina said to herself; but what she 
said to Mr. Orson, with an inspiration from her terror at 
his suggestion was, ‘‘Don’t you think a little chicken 
broth would do you good, Mr. Osson? J don’t believe 
but what it would.” 

A wistful gleam came into the preacher's eyes. ‘It 
might,” he admitted, and then she knew what must be 
his malady. She sent Maddalena to a trattoria for the 
soup, and she did not leave him, even after she had seen 
its effect upon him. It was not hard to bey oe him 
that he had better come home with her; and she had him 
there, tucked away with his few poor belongings in the 
most comfortable room the padrone could imagine, when 
the vice-consul came in the evening. 

“ He says he thinks he can go, now,” she ended, when 
she had told the vice-consul. ‘‘ And I know he can. It 
wasn’t anything but pooa living.” 

‘‘[t looks more like no living,” said the vice-consul. 
‘* Why didn’t the old fool let some one know that he was 
short of money?” He went on with a partial transfer of 
his contempt of the preacher to her: “I suppose if he'd 
been sick instead of hungry, you'd have waited over till 
the next steamer for him.” 

She cast down her eyes. ‘‘I don’t know what you'll 
think of me, I should have been sorry for him, and I 
should have wanted to stay.” She lifted her eyes and 
looked the vice-consul defiantly in the face. ‘* But he 
hadn't the first claim on me, and I should have gone— 
I couldn't have help it!—I should have gone, if he had 
been dying /” 

“Well, you've got more horse -sense,” said the vice- 
consul, “ than any ten men I ever saw,” and he testified 
his admiration of her by putting his arms round her, 
where she stood before him, and kissing her. ‘‘ Don’t 
you mind,” he explained. “If my youngest girl had 
lived, she would have been about your age.” 

* Oh, it’s all right, Mr. Benuam,” said Clementina. 

When the time came for them to leave Venice, Mr. 
Orson was even eager to go. The vice-consul would 
have gone with them in contempt of the official responsi- 
bilities which he felt to be such a thankless burden, but 
there was really no need of his going, and he and Clem- 
entina treated the question with the matter-of-fact im- 
partiality which they liked in each other. He saw her 
off at the station where Maddalena had come to take the 
train for Florence in token of her devotion to the signo- 
rina, whom she would not outstay in Venice. She wept 
long and loud upon Clementina’s neck, so that even 
Clementina was once moved to put her handkerchief to 
her tearless eyes. 

At the last moment she bad a question which she re- 
ferred to the vice-consul. ‘‘ Would you tell him?” she 
asked. 

** Tell who what?” he retorted. 

‘Mr. Osson—that I wouldo’t have staid for him.” 

“Do you think it would make you feel any better?” 
asked the consul, upon reflection, 

** I believe he ought to know.” 

** Well, then, I guess I should do it.” 

The time did not come for her confession till they had 
nearly reached the end of their voyage. It followed 
upon something like a confession from the minister him- 
self, which he made the day he struggled on deck with 
her help, after spending a weck in his berth. 

**Here is something,” he said, “‘ which appears to be 
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for you, Miss Claxon. I found it among some letters for 
Mrs. Lander which Mr. Bennam gave me after my arrival, 
and I only observed the address in looking over the papers 
in my valise this morning.” He handed her a telegram. 
“*T trust that it is nothing requiring immediate atten- 
tion.” 

Clementina read it at a glance. ‘‘ No,” she answered, 
and for a while she could not say anything more; it was 
a cable message which Hinkle’s sister must have sent her 
after writing. No evil had come of its failure to reach her, 
and she recalled without bitterness the suffering which 
would have been spared her if she had got it before. It 
was when she thought of the suffering of her lover from 
the silence which must have made him doubt her, that she 
could not speak. As soon as she governed herself against 
her first resentment she said, with a little sigh, **It is all 
right, now, Mr. Osson,” and her stress upon the word 
seemed to trouble him with no misgiving. ‘ Besides, if 
you're to blame for not noticing, so is Mr. Bennam, and I 
don’t want to blame any one.” She hesitated a moment 
before she added: ‘1 have got to tell you something, 
now, because | think you ought to know it. I am going 
home to be married, Mr. Ossov, and this message is from 
the gentleman I am going to be married to. He has been 
a sick, and I don’t know yet as he'll be able to meet me 
iu New Yo'k; but his fatha will.” 

Mr. Orson showed no interest in these facts beyond a 
silent attention to her words, which might have passed for 
an open indifference, At his time of life all such questions, 
which are of permanent importance to women, affect men 
hardly more than the angels who neither marry nor are 
given iv marriage. Besides, as a minister he must have 
had a surfeit of all possible qualities in the love affairs of 
people intending matrimony. As a casuist he was more 
reasonably concerned in the next fact which Clementina 
laid before him. 

‘*And the otha day, there in Venice, when you we’e 
sick, and you seemed to think that I might put off stahting 
home till the next steamer, I don’t kuow but I let you 
believe I would.” 

**I supposed,” said the minister, ‘that the delay of a 
week or two could muke no material difference to you.” 

** But now you see that it would. And I feel as if I 
ought to tell you—I spoke to Mr. Bennam about it, and he 
didn’t tell me not to—that I shouldn't have staid, no, not 
for anything in the wo'ld. I had to do what I did at the 
time, but eva since it has seemed as if I had deceived you, 
and I don’t want to seem so any longer. It isu’t because 
I don’t hate to tell you; I do; but I guess if it was to 
happen over again I couldn't feel any different. Do you 
want I should tell the deck-stewahd to bring you some 
beef tea ?” 

**] think I could relish a small portion,” said Mr. Or- 
son, cautiously, and he said nothing more. 

Clementina left him with her nerves in a flutter, and 
she did not come back to him until she decided that it 
was time to help him down to his cabin. He suffered 
her to do this in silence, but at the door he cleared his 
throat and began: 

** I have reflected upon what you told me, and I have 
tried to regard the case from all points. I believe that 
I have done so, without personal feeling, and I think it 
my duty to say, fully and freely, that I believe you 
would have done perfectly right not to remain.” 

** Yes,” said Clementina, ‘1 thought you would think 
80. 

They parted emotionlessly to all outward effect, and 
when they met again it was without a sign of having 
passed through a crisis of sentiment. Neither referred 
to the matter again, but from that time the minister 
treated Clementina with a deference not without some 
shadows of tenderness such as her helplessness in Venice 
had apparently never inspired. She had cast out of her 
mind all lingering hardness toward him in telling him 
the hard truth, and she met his faint relentings with a 
grateful gladness which showed itself in her constant care 
of him. 

This helped her a little to forget the strain of the anx-- 
iety that increased upon her as the time shortened be- 
tween the last news of her lover and the next; and there 
was perhaps no more exaggeration in the import than 
in the terms of the formal acknowledgment which Mr. 
Orson made her as their steamer sighted Fire Island Light, 
and they both knew that their voyage had ended: “I 
may not be able to say to you in the hurry of our arrival 
in New York that I am obliged to you for a good many 
little attentions, which I should be pleased to reciprocate 
if opportunity offered. I do not think I am going too 
far in saying that they are such as a daughter might offer 
a parent.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it, Mr. Osson!” she protested. “I 
haven't done anything that any one wouldn't have done.” 

“*T presume,” said the minister, thoughtfully, as if re- 
tiring from an extreme position, ‘‘ that they are such as 
others, similarly circumstanced, might have done, but it 
will always be a source of satisfaction for you to reflect 
that you have not neglected them.” 
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In the crowd which thronged the steamer’s dock at 
Hoboken, Clementina strained her eyes to make out some 
one who looked enough like her lover to be his father, 
and she began to be afraid that they might miss each 
other when she failed. She waled slowly down the 
gangway, with the people that thronged it, glad to be 
hidden by them from her failure, but at the last step she 
was caught aside by a small black - eyed, black - haired 
woman, who called out ‘‘Isn’t this Miss Claxon? I'm 
Georrge’s sisterr. Oh, you’rre just like what he said! I 
knew it! I knew it!” and then hugged her and kissed 
her, and passed her to the little lean dark old man next 
her. ‘This is fatherr. I knew you couldn't tell us, be- 
cause I take afterr him, and Georrge is exactly like 
motherr.” 

George’s father took her hand timidly, but found cour- 
age to say to his daughter, *‘ Hadn't you betterr let her 
own fatherr have a chance at herr?” and amidst a tempest 
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of apologies and self-blame from the sister, Claxon 
showed himself over the shoulders of the little man. 

“ Why, there wa'n't no hurry, as long as she’s he’a,” he 
said in prompt enjoyment of the joke, aud he and Clem- 
entina sparely ki each other. 

‘Why, fatha!” she said. ‘‘I didn’t expect you to 
come to New Yo'’k to meet me.” 

** Well, I didn’t ha’dly expect it myself; but I'd neva 
been to Yo’k, and I thought I might as well come. 
Things ah’ ratha slack at home, just now, anyway.” 

She did not heed his explanation. ‘‘ Were you sca’ed 
when you got my despatch?” 

‘**No; we kind of expected you'd come any time, the 
way you wrote afta Mrs. Landadied. We thought some- 
thing must be up.” 

** Yes,” she said, absently. 
she asked. 

“ Well, I guess she thought she couldn't get round to 
it, exactly,” suid the father. ‘' She's all right. Needn’t 
ask you /” 

** No; I'm fust-rate,” Clementina returned, with a silent 
joy in her father’s face and voice. She went back in it 
to the girl of a year ago, and the world which had come 
between them since their parting rolled away as if it had 
never been there. 

Neither of them said anything about that. She named 
over her brothers and sisters, and he answered, ** Yes, 
yes,” in assurance of their well-being, and then he ex- 
plained, as if that were the only point of real interest, “I 
see your folks waitin’ he’e fo’ somebody, and I thought 
I'd see if it wa’n’t the same one, and we kind of struck upan 
acquaintance on your account befo’e you got he’e, Clem.” 

Your folks!” she silently repeated to herself. ‘* Yes, 
they ah’ mine!” and she stood trying to realize the strange 
fact, while George’s sister poured out a voluminous com- 
ment upon Claxon’s spare statement, and George’s father 
admired her volubility with the shut smile of toothless 
age. She spoke with the softened burr which the Scotch 
Irish settlers have imparted to the whole middle West, 
but it was music to Clementina, who heard now and then 
a tone of her lover in his sister's voice. In the midst of 
it all she caught sight of a mute, unfriended figure just 
without their circle, his travelling-shawl hanging louse 
upon his shoulders, and the valise which had formed his 
sole baggage in the voyage to and from Europe pulling 
his long hand out of his coat sleeve. 

‘Oh, yes,” she said, ‘‘ here is Mr. Osson that came ova 
with me, fatha; he’s a relation of Mr. Landa’s,” and she 
presented him to them all. 

He shifted his valise to the left hand, and shook hands 
with each, asking, ‘‘ What name?” and then fell motion- 
less again. 

* Well,” said her father, ‘‘I guess this is the end of 
this palit of the ceremony, and I’m goin’ to see your bag- 
gage through the custom - house, Clementina; I’ve read 
about it, and want to know how it’s done. I want to see 
what you ali’ tryin’ to smuggle in.” 

**T guess you won't find'much,” she said. ‘‘ But you'll 
want the keys, won't you?” she called to him as he was 
stalking away. 

** Well, I guess that would be a good idea. 
help, Miss Hinkle?” 

**I guess we might as well all help,” said Clementina, 
and Mr. Orson included himself in the invitation. He 
seemed unable to separate himself from them, though the 
passage of Clementina’s baggage through the customs, 
and its delivery to an expressman for the hotel where the 
Hinkles said they were staying, might well have severed 
the last tie between them. 

‘Ah’ you going straight home, Mr. Osson?” she asked, 
to rescue him from the forgetfulness into which they 
were all letting him fall. 

** I think I will remain over a day,” he answered. ‘‘I 
may go on to Boston before starting West.” 

* Well, that’s right,” said Clementina’s father, with 
the wish to approve everything, native to him, and an 
instinctive sense of Clementina’s wish to befriend the 
minister. ‘‘ Betta come to oua hotel. We're all goin’ to 
the same one.” 

** | presume it is a good one,” Mr. Orson assented. 

“Well,” said Claxon, ‘‘you must make Miss Hinkle, 
he’a, stand it if it ain't. She’s got me to go to it.” 

Mr. Orson apparently could not enter into the joke; 
but he accompanied the party, which again began to for- 
get him, across the ferry and up the elevated road to the 
street car that formed the last stage of their progress to 
the hotel. At this point George’s sister fell silent, and 
Clementina’s father burst out: ‘‘ Look he’a! I guess we 
betta not keep this up any longa; I don’t believe much in 
surprises, and I guess she betta know it now.” 

He looked at George’s sister as if for authority to speak 
farther, and Clementina looked at her too, while George’s 
father nervously moistened his smiling lips with the tip 
of his tongue, and let his twinkling eyes rest upon Clem- 
entina’s face. 

“Is he at the hotel?” she asked. 

‘“* Yes,” said his sister, monosyllabic for once. 

**I knew it,” said Clementina, and she was only half 
aware of the fulness with which his sister now explained 
how he wanted to come so much that the doctor thought 
he had better, but that they had made him promise he 
would not try to meet her at the steamer, lest it should 
be too great a trial of his strength. 

** Yes,” Clementina assented, when the story came to 
an end and was beginning over again. 

She had an inexplicable moment when she stood be- 
fore her lover in the room where they left her to meet him 
alone. She faltered, and he waited, constrained by her 
constraint. 

“Is it all a mistake, Clementina?’ he asked, with a 
piteous smile. 

** No, no!” 

** Am I so much changed?” 

*‘No; you are looking betta than I expected—” 

‘* And you are not sorry—for anything?” 

‘No, I am— Perhaps I have thought of you too 
much! It seems so strange.” 


Then, ‘“‘ Whe'e’s motha?” 
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“T understand,” he answered. ‘‘We have been like 
spirits to each other, and now we find that we are alive 
and on the earth like other people; and we are not used 
to it.” 

‘*It must be something like that.” 

** But if it’s something else—if you have the least regret 
—if you would rather”—he stopped, and they remained 
looking at each other a moment. Then she turned her 
head, and glanced out of the window, as if something 
there had caught her sight. 

‘It’s a very pleasant view, isn’t it?” she said; and she 
lifted her hands to her head, and took off her hat, with an 
effect of having got home after absence, to stay. 

(To BE oonTINUED ] 











tig number and variety of the gowns, cloaks, wraps, 

waists, elc., that are exhibited at the different open- 
ings were never more bewildering than this season. Ev- 
ery color of the rainbow, and many that were never in 
the rainbow, are put together in the most extraordiuary 
combinations. Many of the gowns are exactly as they were 
last year, the only difference being in the length of the 
skirt and the size of the sleeves. Cvats, cloaks, and capes 
are all fashionable, and short jackets as well as long ones 
are seen. Cut-away coats and three-quarter coats, short 
boleros and Etons, are to be seen on the very newest gowns. 
Braiding is used to a great extent, and the most beautiful 
kind of braid is that done by hand on the material itself. 
Tucks of all sizes and shape are still fashionable, from the 
very smallest to the very widest. Then there are gowns 
that are perfectly plain, without the least bit of trimming, 
and yet they are unmistakably the newest ones fur this 
year. The ready- 
made gowns, partic- 
ularly the coat and 
skirt ones, are, as a 
rule, well cut, and 
lined with a fair 
quality of taffeta 


silk 
SILK WAISTS. 


One thing that 
has been positively 
decided is that the 
separate silk waist 
has not gone out of 
style. If possible, 
there are more sep- 
arate silk waists ex- 
hibited than at this 
time last year, and 
there are to be 
found many differ- 
ent varieties of 
shape as well as 
materials. They are 
made to be worn 
with cloth skirts, < 
as well as with silk 
skirts, for morning, 
afternoon, and theatre wear. These same shirt-waists are 
made with a yoke, with fuluess enough in front to blouse, 
and with medium-sized sleeves finished at the wrist with 
acuff. The new-style waists are all tight-fitting. If there 
is a loose, graceful effect in front, the lining is tight-fitting 
and boned. There is a great deal of lace used in the trim- 
ming, as well as narrow ribbons, both of silk and velvet. 
The yoke effect has not gone out of style. Indeed, almost 
all of the new waists have the yoke and the straight piece 
down the front of some material or color different from 
the waist—linen in narrow tucks or silk in narrow tucks, 
in white, yellow, light blue or green, any one of which is 
used for both the plain and figured silks. The latest is 
a bolero jacket avd strips of entre-deux in straight lines 
down the front. Both black and white laces are used. 
Sometimes both are used together, but the heavier quali- 
ties of lace, like 
Irish point and 
guipure, are more 
fashionable by far 
than the French 
laces that were 
used on the sum- 
mer waists. All 
waists come below 
the waist-line, and 
are finished with a 
ribbon belt or a 
narrow belt of vel- 
vet, and fastened 
in front with a 
buckle. Buckles 
and fancy buttons 
are one of the 
points of these new 
waists. 








LACE WAISTS. 


Lace waists are 
to be used all win- 
ter with cloth 
skirts as well as 
with silk, ~ and 
most of them are 
extremely smart. 
They are made 
over silk or sat- 
in, with a satin 

oke and vest. 

he newest model 
turns back from 
the shoulders with 
»ointed revers, has a straight piece down the front held 
in by a black belt, and the back is cut like a man’s cut- 
away coat. It is very odd in effect, but exceedingly 
smart, particularly if made of the heavy yellow lace. 
Such a waist is worn with a black silk or black cloth 
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skirt, thus making two costumes from the one. Black 
lace waists are not so smart as the while ones, but still are 
used. They are made up over white, and trimmed heavily 
with black satin and little ruchings of chiffon. Chiffon, 
by-the-way, is to be used again on everything, even more 
than lace. Some of the new silk waists have the body of 
lace, the sleeves of silk shirred or tucked and with deep 
lace cuffs. This is a more becoming fashion for a stout 
woman than when the waist is made all of lace. A pale 
blue is very effective made with a belt and collar of blue 
mirror velvet. Heavy 
black lace put on over 
white satin looks best with 
black cloth skirts, and a 
very smart model has the 
body of black guipure 
lace, tight-fitting at the 
back, and in front cut in 
double boleros over a 
white vest. The sleeves 
are of black satin, with 
deep cuffs of white satin 
with lace over and edged 
with black chiffon. This 
same chiffon is put around 
the edge of the bolero jack - 
ets. This is exceedingly 
becoming, and a very use- 
ful style of waist. Some 
waists — so-called lace 
waists—are nearly all satin 
or silk, with deep cape- 
collars of lace and cuffs to 
match. The collar and 
cuffs can be taken off and 
the waist worn plain. In 
buying a collar of this kind 
it is best to buy one that 
has very long points. Some 
come with points so long 
that they reach to the belt. 
There can be two shorter 
points over the sleeves, one 
in front and one back, the \ 
one in front forming a WwW 
tight-fitting vest. The cuffs should cover either the up- 

r or lower part of the sleeve. Some people prefer hav- 
ing the pe part covered and the lower part plain, with 
a ruffle of lace at the wrist. 





THEATRE WAISTS. 


Now that it is the rule for women to take off their hats 
in the theatre, there is a great deal of change noticed in 
the gowns worn. Women like to have some light dainty 
waist that will look better for the evening than heavier 
cloth or silk. It is probably this fact that induced the 
importers to bring over so many very elaborate waists. 
A light pink waist has a deep collar made of shirred white 
mousseline de soie, with a vest-piece also of the mousse- 
line de soie. The sleeves are small, with a puff at the 
top, very long over the hands, and finished with ruffles of 
white mousseline de soie, over which fall lace ruffles. An- 
other re dainty waist is of yellow silk—a very pale yel- 
low—and this is trimmed with narrow black velvet put 
on down either side of the front in a braided pattern. 
The fronts are loose, and open over a vest of black satin, 
on which is an appliqué of heavy white lace. The sleeves 
are small, with a puff at the top, and big black satin cuffs. 
A black satin collar and belt finish the waist, and the con- 
trast of the black against the yellow is extremely effec- 
tive. In the new shade of blue a very attractive theatre 
waist is made of mirror velvet, trimmed with three strips 
of Irish poiut. This waist fastens at the left shoulder 
and the left side seam, and folds of velvet are drawn across 
from the right side to the left, and fastened at the left 
shoulder with a large black velvet bow and rhinestone 
buckle. The sleeves of the velvet are trimmed with 
Irish point-lace from the shoulder to the wrist. The 
collar and belt are of black velvet. 


With the new blue costumes this year there are shown 
some very odd silk waists supposed to be correct for 
morning wear as well as for afternoon and evening. The 
smartest are of a corded silk (white), cut with a r- Lack 
and front, and then the silk below the yoke bloused a 
little. Outlining the yoke, coming down to a point in 
the back and also in front, is some most effective em- 
broidery done by hand in silk floss, and spangles. It is 
of the shade of the gown, outlined with shrimp pink and 
very minute paillettes of iridescent steel. The yoke and 
front of the waist are of Irish point-lace. The sleeves 
are long, and extend far down over the hand, and have a 
ruffie of Irish point-lace. 

The long Directoire coats in black satin and black moiré 
are among this winter’s styles, and take the place in many 
instances of waists. The illustration of one of these coats 
given above displays the graceful style. 





4 tw excellence of the play by the foremost contestants 

for the Woman's Golf Championship deserves a 
more extensive review than the brief statement of results 
which bad to suffice in this column last week. It is im- 
possible, of course, to give a detailed description, hole by 
hole, of any of the matches, but a few comments upon 
the individual style of some of the players may prove 
interesting. And first of all in such a review comes the 
consideration of the champion. Even a casual onlooker, 
who may have had no previous acquaintance with golfing 
style of any kind, is able to perceive, after a short period 
of observation, that Miss Beatrix Hoyt plays in a manner 
decidedly different from that of avy of her rivals. Such 
a spectator, knowing nothing about the game, could not 
specify precisely what the difference is, but any one 
familiar with golfing methods has no trouble in noting 
the distinguishing points of the champion’s style. Her 
driving, which, after all, is the chief requisite and which 
is likely to be the weakest part of a woman’s playing, is 
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magnificent. The swing she gets is peculiar. It is low, 
being scarcely more than a good three-quarter stroke, but 
it has extraordinary swiftness and power. There is not 
the slightest loss of force at the end of the drive, for the 
true professional “ follow through” which Miss Hoyt has 
acquired carries the ball forward with a steady sweep 
and adds yards to its flight. ‘This ‘‘ follow” is a trick of 
the game toward which every player hopefully aspires, 
but which few attain in perfection. It is difficult to 
describe, but consists chiefly in aiding the flight of the 
ball by giving it an impetus with the body as 
well as with the arms, and continuing this im- 
petus, largely with the hips, right through to the 
finish of the stroke, thereby allowing no such check 
to the distance as invariably comes if the swing is ended 
ubruptly. Some of the drives Miss Hoyt made would 
have done credit to the players in the men’s champion- 
ship, and it was strange to see a girl of eighteen wield the 
club with such effect. In the first match-play round on 
Wednesday, in her game with Miss Grace B. Keyes of 
Concord, Miss Hoyt made a drive of about 180 yards in 
starting from the fourteenth tee. The next hole is 355 
yards long. and in two shots, a drive and a brassey 
stroke, she laid her bal! just short of the putting-green. 
These are only two notable instances of much play of the 
same order which the champion displayed throughout the 
tournament. In approaching she excelled in pitching her 
ball upon the green with an iron, and in putting she fre- 
quently ‘“‘ran down” the longest and most impossible- 
looking shots. It will not do to devote the entire space 
to the champion, but one more thing which should be 
mentioned, is her ability to retrieve any error. 

Miss Maude K. Wetmore, who represented Newport in 
the tournament, achieved a success as runner-up to Miss 
Hoyt which was a surprise to many of the contestants 
who have won high places in the championship rounds 
in former years. She is a new aspirant for public golfing 
honors, and her spleudid showing proves how quickly a 
woman with a natural aptitude for the game can come 
into the front rank of competitors. Miss Wetmore has a 
good share of the coolness with which Miss Hoyt is en- 
dowed, and it is my opinion, as it is also that of many 
others, that to this fortunate quality she owes her victory 
over Miss Frances E. Griseom of Philadelphia, in the 
semi-finals. By her previous showing in the tourna- 
ment the latter was slightly above Miss Wetmore in 
skill, but when the two met in a critical match, Miss 
Griscom lost many a stroke through pure nervous- 
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ness. Miss Wetmore drives well, of course, or she could 
never have won the rank she did; but she is best, never- 
theless, at the short game. Her putting was almost 
fuultiess taken as a whole, and many of her approach 
shots were marvels of judgment and dexterity. A large 
number of her holes in all her matches were won on the 
greens. In her contest with Miss Hoyt in the final round 
she held the champion down bravely until the latter half 
of the game, when the long holes gave Miss Hoyt an 
opportunity to make her superior driving abilities count. 
iss Griscom, whose match with Miss Wetmore bas 
been referred to, is a player whose fine golfing skill is a 
trifle marred by uncertainty. She plays at times like a 
champion, and again, with no apparent reason she makes 
errors which cost her dearly. She is a good driver, getting 
a full, strong swing. In her match with Mrs. William 
Shippen she did her best work in the tournament and 
received much praise for the steady excellence of her game. 
Of Miss Carol Eidlitz of Ardsley, the remaining player 
of the first four, it may be said that she is a golfer of rising 
ability who is altogether likely to go on improving for 
some time. She plays in good form, and even before this 
tournament had shown her skill by becoming the runner- 
up to Miss Hoyt in the women’s contests held last summer 
at Shinnecock Hills. Miss Edith B. Burt of Philadelphia, 
was not one of the *‘ medal four,” having been obliged to 
meet the champion in the second match-play round; but 
she is a fine graceful player who had the honor of coming 
in second in the medal-play round on Tuesday. With 
Miss Wetmore and Miss Eidlitz she is another golfer 
whose name is new this year in championship lists. The 
three have forced older players to yield up their laurels, 
and have given emphasis to the fact that golf standards 
move steadily forward. Apevia K. Brarerp. 
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EVERY-DAY TALKS WITH 
MOTHERS. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
X.—OUTSIDE OF OURSELVES. 


j HEN the mother has done what she 

ean for her children—provided them 
with every appliance for education, sur- 
rounded them with happy influences, and, in 
brief, done her best according to the light 
she has received—there remains one thing 
more to be said. Let her not take the situa- 
tion too seriously. Our American conscience 
is not disposed to give us too much tran- 
quillity. Our American temperament is ex- 
acting. The more we study, the more we 
aspire; the more we try to be faithful in 
every least relation, the less likely are we to 
be quite comfortable in our minds. We are 
always rather sure of acting as a spur to our 
little ones. But sometimes it would be as 
well for them if, instead of a spur, we were 
more like a pillow. 


Take, for example, the question of pun- 
ishments. It looms large in the thouglit and 
the vocabulary of many a loving young mo- 
ther. What shall she do if baby or if boy 
disobeys? With what penalty shall she visit 
the small frowardness of Penelope or Katha- 
rine? The Spartan sternness of an older 
day is fortunately gone. Few mothers—out- 
side those tenement-regions where mothers 
have to work so hard for the children’s bread 
that the children’s management is reduced 
to a word and a blow—whip their children in 
these days. There is something humiliating 
in the spectacle of a grown-up woman or 
man beating a little child, and most people 
abhor the very thought of corporal punish- 
ment as it should be abhorred. But still 
mothers feel that they must punish, and some 
of them unconsciously stand on watch for 
occasions to thus enforce authority. They 
do not reflect that if they can be self-con- 
trolled and firm and gentle and loving, if 
they bring their little ones up to obey—as it 
is perfectly easy for them to do, if only they 
begin early enough—if they teach their chil- 
dren to be fearless and truthful, occasions 
for punishment will seldom arise. When 
they do, philosophy and common-sense alike 
point to the punishment by natural conse- 
quences, thus:—Ralph is told that mother is 
presently going for a drive, and will take him 
along if he is ready when she comes down- 
stairs in about five minutes. He is to get 
his reefer and cap, and wait for her beside 
the gate. 

When mother appears, Ralph is still play- 
ing jack-stones. He has not gone for cap 
and reefer; he expects to delay her while he 
makes his tardy preparations for the pleasant 
trip she offers. 

Let mother calmly in this event, even if 
with a sharp pang at her heart, drive off 
without Ralph. She will not need to do this 
more than once or twice. 


Susan has been told not to play with fire, 
not to go near the stove, and Susan is a wee- 
bit maiden too small to know that fire burns. 
Mamma rushes a dozen times a day to snafch 
her from the perilous neighborhood. If 
once, just once, mamma suffers her baby to 
lay a rosy-tipped finger on the hot plate, the 
lesson will endure through years. The tru- 
est kindness will have permitted a resultant 
suffering. 

Entire gentleness of manner and speech, 
absolute inflexibility of the spoken word, 
certainty in discipline—not harshness—and 
peace is assured in the household. 


I often think we do not sufficiently take 
into account the inexperience of children. 
They do not understand what we expect. 
Their vocabulary is limited, 
once sent to bring her mother a couple of 
towels; she came back after long delay stag- 
gering under the weight of as many towels 
as she could carry. The word ‘‘ couple” had 
not suggested ‘‘two” to her mind. It meant 
an accumulation. Let us be sure that the 
children do really appreciate what we are 
trying to make clear to their consciousness. 


The perfectly healthy child is generally a 
good child. Naughtiness is often due to 
overfeeding, or irregular meals, or lack of 
sleep. Happiness and health in childhood 
go hand in hand. 


Inculcate responsibility. A child should 
absolutely own certain possessions and be 
encouraged to care for them. A small al- 
lowance, paid weekly or monthly, teaches a 
child the use of money and saves him from 
the extravagance of the spendthrift. Caring 
for one’s own rights is the first step on 
the road of caring for those of others. In- 
justice shown in ruthless interference with 
the rights of a child is simply inexcusable, 
and inflicts wounds in a sensitive nature not 
easily healed. 


Children pass through a great many 
phases. Transitions are often trying. Keep 
these related facts in mind. We sometimes 
fix a fault by taking too much notice of it. 
A mistake should not be treated as a wilful 
sin. A transient awkwardness may be due 
to rapid growth. A shyness of behavior, 
which amounts to a painful timidity, will 
pass if not accentuated by comment and 
Peproof. This is especially true in regard 
te speech. Children sometimes use slang; 
sometimes pick up words and phrases which 


A child was | 
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ate worse than slang, but the mother need 
not be unduly — cpa of per Phar 
boy and girl will spea anguage and use 
the dialect of home, and if the mother pos- 
sess the children’s entire confidence she will 
not find it difficult to convince the children 
that vulgar s h is a thing to-avoid. 

Mothers will never in the years to come 
regret a union of mild measures with firm 
adherence to principle in the home life. But 
of harshness and too much government they 
may repent in dust and ashes, 


Nature is always fighting for the children 
and struggling in them, and the qualities 
inherited from some vehement grandmother, 
or from stubborn ——— may ac- 
count for some of the nursery cyclones and 
sturdy conflicts of the children at your knee. 
By all means avoid issues on immaterial 
matters. The mother who spends days in 
trying to make her belligerent lad pick up a 
spelling-book might much better pick it up 
herself, and put him to bed for his failure to 
mind when spoken to. Many little people 
are made vain by the silly and stupid habit 
of their elders in repeating what they say— 
of bright, of clever, of amusing—in their 
presence. Other children starve for praise; 
they have blame in plenty, but their parents 
forget that praise is the honey of love. 


Mothers, do your best, and do not fret. 
Helpers outside ourselves, unseen, unsus- 
pected, rally for the protection of the chil- 
dren. Immortal forces older than this green 
earth are banded for their defence. Too 
much we lean on our own strength, too much 
we trust our own wisdom. In spite of our 
blunders the children turn out well, because 
they are God's children too, and were His 
before they were ours. The lesson for mo- 
thers to learn is the lesson of faith; the ulti- 
mate word on their lips is the word forever 
sung in heaven, and forever dropped from 
heaven on this queer and changing world, 
the word unchanging and true, even love. 


THE WATCHING POWER. 

{yee of us who have but once become 
conscious of a power which is watch- 
ing lest the temptation be ‘‘ greater than we 
can bear,” and which is ready as well as able 
to prevent our fall, have experienced a sen- 
sation we can never forget. And so strong 
becomes our confidence in this Longe | 
power, so firm our trust in its wisdom anc 
care, that we thenceforth face every danger 
bravely, and walk with serenity through 
every circumstance which before we feared. 
And sometimes, even though we have not 
yet arrived at any grave crisis, the thought 
of this’ unutterable love and wonderful 
strength, ready to help us when the need 
comes, touches our spirit which has become 
conscious of its own insufficiency. We know 
that we must still think out our daily prob- 
lems, but we have found to help us an up- 
lifting grace and a power to work and to dare 

which we can never forget and never lose. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


“& Breakfast 
Ge 
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The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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| best_results in baking 


Shopping 





barring the bother of writing, is a great 
convenience to the housewife, as it affords 
the opportunity for testing the value of an 
article at home. The bother is trifling in 
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SILVER 
ELEC’ 1 L1©. 


Simply send your address on a postal and 
a liberal trial quantity will be sent. It’s 
unlike all others, Isn't your Silver worth 
the inquiry. 


Box, postpaid, 15 cts. stamps. 
Grocers sell it. 
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THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEICHNER’S FETT-POWDER 4» 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 














WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
E li is the Modern Stove 
flame re Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 

is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
| as good as new in a minute. Put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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WOOL 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 109.—(See Page 943.) 


BENGALINE GOWN 


THE CODE REVISED 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
I1V.—SERIOUS - BFFORT. 

\ ‘ HARACTER in one of Mr. Howells’s most charm 
4 ing tales sums up himself and his remaining days in 
this whimsical wise, “I shall be just a little light old 
man.” It is a description that aeols no single word add- 
ed to its perfection. We all know exactly what he means; 
and we have seen that same type in both men and women, 
but more usually in women. Nobody wants girls to be 
little old women in their young days, but also no one 
wants them to be little light old women as they grow 
older; and between this and that it is hard for young 
hands to steer. We have already spoken of the necessity 
of more work in a young girl's life than the modern home 
life now generally offers to her; of the human need of some 
serious effort ia life as a trellis on which to train happi- 
ness; and we have dwelt on the certainty that youth has 
not a corner on all the joys of life. All this brings us di- 
rectly upon the question towards which this paper set out. 

It might naturally startle any girlto be asked to read an 
‘* Serious Effort”; and if she turned from it with 
a shudder, no one would blame her less than this writer. 
But some name that crystallizes has to be given, so ‘‘ Se- 
rious Effort” stands here as a title. 

A little girl who was learning to swim in quiet waters 
showed herself so timid that her mother, an expert swim- 
mer, finally had a heavy belt made for the child with a 
kind of handle at the back which she always held firmly 
as the litthe one swam. “Mamma,” said the child one 
day, ‘I don’t think I'll ever learn to really swim. If you 
were to take your hand off of my belt handle I'd go right 
to the bottom.’ 

“ Well, you haven't,” said the mother; ‘‘and for days I 
have only been waving my hand over your back while 
you thought I had hold of your handle.” 

There are any number of girls who are swimming in the 
waters of serious effort just as this child did, quite uncon- 
scious that they are doing so; and if they were told that 
they had struck out for themselves, that with support 
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from no one they were doing their 
individaal-work in the world; they 
would be startled beyond words— 
so simple a thing may a serious 
effort be. 

As a rather pretty instance of 
this unconscious finding of one’s 
working - place in the: world —a 
young girl, the second daughter 
in a large. family, grew up with 
the rest, having perhaps a more 

ractical mind than the others, but 
herself only conscious of doing 
those practical things which fell 
to her -hand -with ‘neatness and 
despatch, and with a ‘pride and 
enjoyment in doing them well. 
To her utter amazement she one 
day overheard her’ father and 
mother speaking of her. 

** It’s little odd that our second 
child should have developed first, 
isn't it?” ‘said the father. 

And the mother replied, ‘‘ Yes; 
she is taking a grown daughter's 
place in the home already, and 
our eldest hasn’t yet seen that 
there is anything here for her to 
do.” 

As it chanced, this home did present a field of 
domestic work for a daughter of the rising gen- 
eration, and by the simplest growth and the 
sweetest and most constant thought for othiers, 
this daughter had found her place, which from 
then she filled with a happiness and pride that 
she had surely earned, until she took her experi- 
ence and training into a new home of her own. 
This was a case where the work fell into the 
willing hands, and if the hands are willing, work 
of some kind is almost sure to fill them very soon 
and very full. 

Another case of the work 
finding the worker, was a 
young girl who, thrown on 
her own resources in a lone- 
ly country place, set herself 
to study the habits of the 
anjmals that were about 
her. She made a stndy of 
color in animal life and in 
the country foliage, in the 
sky above her and the fiekis 
that surrounded her—all 
with no other idea than to 
work at something, and to 
train her eyes to note in 
the passing and loncly sea- 
sons, the beauty of nature's 
changes, gaining from this 
companionship. One day 
—for the first time in her 
life—she took up a com 

mon paint- brush from a 
child’s paint-box and began 
to work idly. It was then 
an artist was born. Perfect- 
ly unconscious through 
all those lonely girlish 
years she had been exqui- 
sitely training herself for 
the profession, for the seri- 
ous effort that was to be 
her life work. She had 
worked, and worked hard, 
exactly for the same reason 
that Baron Trenck in his 
prison cell took healthful 
exercise by shaking his 
fetters. He preserved his 
strength for no good reason 
that his hopeless future 
seemed to warrant, but 
because he would continue 
to make the best of what 
little there was left to him, and to keep 
that little was by work. What his re 
ward was we all know, but the reward 
of the girl imprisoned in loneliness 
and still working her brain and devel- 
oping her senses was greater than his, 
and their courage seems about equal. 


AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
 e'- shades of gray French broad- 
cloth are used in combination 
in an imported costume, a band of a 
darker hue passing down the left 
side, which is an extension of the 
trimming on the waist, thus produc- 
ing a redingote effect that is a feature 
of the season’s modes. A circular 
flounce with graceful curves rises 
higher in front and is quite narrow 
at the back. It is outlined top and 
bottom by passementerie and strap- 
pings of velvet in a very dark tone 
of gray. A band of cloth forming 

its heading is similarly trimmed. 
The back of the skirt, which is a 
three-piece model with no fulness at 
the waist-line, is attached in the cen- 
tre by graduated straps of the light- 
er cloth. The width of the skirt at 
the foot is four and a quarter yards. 
The corsage, cut front and back 
with a décolletage, is filled in with 
ivory cloth and outlined with the 
gray, which appears again at the 
opening on the left side. The upper 
a iy overlaps with a scallop- 
ed edge, bordered and trimmed with 
velvet buttons. The same idea is 
carried out on the sleeves, which are 
two-seamed in regular coat style, 
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with a slight falhess gathered at the top. ‘The back of the 


‘waist is drawn-quite smoothly té the belt—a narrow band 


of velvet attached by a silver ornament. 

'’ Velvet.in two tones of gray composé the hat, which has 
a soft crown appliqués in silver galloon and surrounded 
by a full pleated ruche of the velvet lined with cerise. A 
cluster of fancy stiff wings.of_gray.ornament the left side. 
+ Quantity of material—light gray cloth, 6 yards; dark 
gray cloth, 1} yards; ivory cloth. 4 yard; velvet for shaped 
bands, 3 yards; passementerie, 16 yards. 


Wool bengaline, a material which falls in graceful folds, 
forms an attractive circular skirt, with no fulness about 
the hips and an especially pretty flare around the bottom, 
where it-measures about four yards, and ‘spredds out be- 
hind in fanlike pleats. A plain but becoming effect in 
trimming consists of double folded bands of the material, 
two or three in a cluster, which outline an apron in front, 
and reaching higher towards the back, produce a yoke 
effect behind, where it is fastened by several buttons. 
Below this opening the material is extended wider for the 
adjustment of the pleats. In order that the skirt may be 
adaptable to all figures, the pattern is given with directions 
for cutting a little fulness at the waist-line in the back. 

The blouse of chenille-dotted silk bas an adjustable 
chemisette that forms a vest im front, thus permitting 
many pretty touches of color. The model is tucked and 
finished with a high collar, ornamented with a cravat, tied 
in a square bow at the side, Over the shoulders is a deep 
collar bordered similarly to the opening of the fronts, that 
have clusters of ornamental buttons, which, large and 
small, are a distinctive feature of simple as well as elegant 
gowns. The corsage, back and front, may be snugly 
fitted, or made with a slight fulness at the waist-line, the 
directions for each mode being furnished in the pattern. 
The sleeve, which is the latest model for winter shirt 
waists, has an easy fulness at the top, and is fitted at the 
wrist to a circular cuff. 

Quantity of material—for skirt, 3 yards 48 inches wide; 
for blouse, 2 yards 48 inches wide, or 44 yards of silk. 


THe 





GRAY. BROADCLOTH COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 108.—(See Page 9438.) 
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WHITE SATIN 


WORK FROM THE DECORATIVE 
SOCIETY. 
bby rooms of the Decorative Art Society in New 
York are especially attractive this autumn with the 
new work that is exhibited. There have been a great 
many changes in the society within the last few years, but 
for those who are interested, it is encouraging to see how 
the work has kept steadily on, and that this last summer, 
in spite of the hard times occasioned by the war, the so- 
ciety has done uncommonly well. The standard of work 
is high, as it always has been, and no end of trouble is 
taken to secure all that is novel in the new kinds of 
fancy- work, and all sorts of work that are suitable for 
house decoration. A large corps of workers in the house 
and out is kept constantly busy with the orders that 
come in, while the designs that are turned out are most 
original. There is no slighting of work allowed, and a 
most strict censorship prevails, as it always has done, 
not only in the designs submitted, but in the fulfilling of 
the orders. In the exhibition-rooms downstairs the nov- 
elties are shown and orders are taken for the work, while 
in the work-rooms upstairs there are many choice pieces 
of work, private orders that are not seen by the general 
public—curtains, screens, and table-covers of the richest 
satin and velvets ordered for drawing-rooms in the new 
houses. 
Those individuals who would have us believe that- wo- 
men are no longer interested in fancy-work should pay 
a visit to the rooms and see what is being turned out by 


ART 


SOFA CUSHION. 


WRITING SET OF EMBROIDERED DENIM. 


clever fingers. The fashions of fancy-work change from 
year to year, and this season there are several new ideas 
that have been taken up, as well as the older styles in silk 
embroidery. Wood-carving, the stamping in leather, 
modelling in plaster—all have their place; but the em- 
broideries and cut-work have attained a degree of perfec- 
tion that some of the other things lack. 

Sofa pillows are now a necessity in every well-appointed 
household, and while silks, satins, brocades, and velvets 
are all used, there must also be the embroidered pillows 
as well. Thiese are made of the most expensive materials, 
and there is no limit to the work that is put on them. 
Some dark colorings are seen, but there are also a great 
many pieces of work—some of the most elaborate, in fact 
—that are done on white velvet or white satin. One 
pillow in particular that is at the Decorative Art Rooms 
is of heavy white satin with an elaborate pattern of 
pink flowers, shaded from deep pink to the very palest 
color. Also, on the same pillow are cobwebs in gold 
thread, and the blending of the colors of the flowers and 
their green leaves is most artistic, while the embroidery is 
in its way a perfect piece of work. It is a very elaborate 
pattern, and one that could not be done by a so-to-speak 
amateur; but there are other pillows less elaborate but 
equally artistic in design which can be, and are, turned 
out all the time. 

Screens dre as fashionable as ever; indeed, are made to 
answer for many purposes, as well as for the original one 
of keeping off draughts. One especially pretty little 
screen, supposedly intended to hold work, is mounted in 


EMBROIDERED SCREEN 





WITH POCKETS. 


a gilt frame. It is of small size, and does not take up 
much room. The lower part of this screen, on each panel, 
is a deep work-bag, made of dark satin, and it will hold 
quite a lot of work. This part of the screen is very sim- 
ple and without ornamentation. The upper part of the 
screen consists of a panel of light satin, which is most 
daintily embroidered wath colored silks and spangles. 
These spangles are in different colors and are very effec- 
tive against the satin, The design for the embroidery is 
a very artistic one and rather simple. The screen has 
only two panels, and is so constructed that it can be 
folded up and put at one side if not required. But it is 
so dainty in coloring that it is an ornament to any 
room. 

The writing sets are especially pretty this autumn, and 
are made in a variety of styles. Some of tapestry with 
an embroidery of gold, silver, and spangles; othere are of 
velvet or of leather. The smartest of all are the simple 
ones made in the Delft coloring,and comprising every 
thing that can be used on the writing-desk. The mate- 
rial used is of blue denim, and the embroidery is in white. 
The pattern of the embroidery is not elaborate, but is 
very effective. Included in the implements necessary for 
a well-appointed writing-desk are the trays for letters. 
These are of different sizes, and are made to match the 
letter-rack, the portfolio, and all the other articles. They 
have ornamental handles,and are extremely useful things 
This style of work has been very popular, and the vari- 
ous examples of it that are shown exhibit a most superior 
class of workmanship. 
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WOMEN AND CHARITY, ! 
wt HEN the summer is fairly over and 


men have entered upon the ordi- 

nary home life again, their thoughts turn in- 
stinctively to charity. Among the first ideas 
which present themselves are those which 
concern the raising of money. Fairs, feati 
vals, concerts, and suppers of one kind or 
another naturally occur to women as feasi 
ble means for procuring the money they need 
to carry on various schemes of philanthropy 
How very hard they work over these enter 
tainments only themselves and their families 
know It is no light matter to organize and 
carry through from start to finish a success- 
ful affair, whether a church, an association, 
or the great public be called upon to make 
it a final success A great many people 
must be enlisted, in the first place, to furnish 
the articles which are to be sold; halls or 
other places must be hired; there must be 
variety in the way of flowers, flags, and mu- 
sic; and if the cause presented be a popular 
one, the probability is that a good sum will 
be netted in the end for the beneficiaries. 

Doubtless it would be an improvement on 
present methods if all money donated for 
any charitable purpose were given outright. 
On the other hand, many women can give 
their time and labor and artistic ideas*when 
they cannot give ready money. Then wo- 
men are brought very pleasantly into con 
nection with one another while working for 
a given object. In the several meetings 
of committees and in the necessary endeavor 
which goes before such an affair, women 
have opportunity for agreeable chat, and 
are often drawn very affectionately to 
gether 

A fair or féte should be carried on with 
reference to business principles. Women | 
should not admit to any of these entertain 
ments auy feature of the lottery or any other 
objectionable form of raising money. That 
which is questionable or illegal should by 
no means be allowed to mar what women 
are doing in good faith and self-denial. An- 
other thing about which women should 
think when raising money for charity is 
this: An author is frequently solicited for | 
copies of his books to be used at a fair. 
The persons who ask him evidently forget 
that after a half-dozen copies or so are given 
him an author has no more ownership of 
his books than has anybody else, and every 
copy he gives away must be paid for by 
himself Equally, women go confidently 
to an orator, or an artist, or a singer, asking 
for an address, a picture, a song, or an even- 
ing of music, quite forgetting that they are 
putting themselves and the person to whom 
they go in a false position. A lecturer's 
time is worth from fifty’to two hundred dol- 
lars for an evening, and he is asked to give 
this where others give fifty cents or a dollar 
each for the privilege of hearing him. This 
is equally true of a singer or a pianist, and | 
there is a manifest unfairness in asking one | 
of these artists to make a contribution to a 
charity larger than that of any one else, and 
for which no return is offered. 
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A Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that's stiff and unyielding. 


VIAUCL wressing 





will not only re your shoes but 


make them so It's a medicine for 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER DRESSING are used in 
finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Viet Kid. That's alittle 
secret you didn't know before. There's 
a book full of Just such secrets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT A. PORRDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT. 

Under the excellent administration of | 
Postmaster-General Smith, the Post Office 
Department is running with the regular- | 
ity, system, and perfection of a Waltham 
watch. This great Department, which 
transmits the correspondence of the most 
intelligent people on earth, is in the 
best of hands and its management is al- 
—_— All of which is a source 
of pride, which is sincerely esteemed by 
the city of Washington, its headquarters. 
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ATTRACTIVE WOMEN 





Heights, N. J., writes : 


me to tell all I suffered. 


Fulness of Health Makes Sweet Dispositions 
and Happy Homes. 


{EXTRACTS FROM MRS. PINKHAM’S NOTE-BOOK.] 

OMAN'’S greatest gift is the power to inspire admiration, 

respect, and love. 
is more attractive to men than mere regularity of feature. 

To be a successful wife, to retain the love and admira- 
tion of her husband, should be a woman's constant study. 
At the first indication of ill-health, pains in the side, head- 
ache or backache, secure Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and begin its use. This truly wonderful remedy 
is the safeguard of women’s health. 


There is a beauty in health which 


Mrs. Mapet SmitH, 345 Central Ave., Jersey City 


“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM :—I can hardly find words with which 
to thank you for what your wonderful remedy has done for me. 
Without it | would by this time have been dead or worse, insane ; 
for when I started to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound I was in a terrible state. I think it would be impossible for 


Every part of my body seemed to pain 


some way. The pain in my back and head was terrible. I was 
nervous, had hysterics and fainting-spells. My case was one that 
was given up by two of the best doctors in Brooklyn. I had given 
up myself; as 1 had tried so many things, I believed nothing would 
ever do me any good. But, thanks to your medicine, 1 am now 
well and strong; in fact, another person entirely.” 


If yow-are puzzled about yourself, write freely and fully 
to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and secure the advice 
which she offers free of charge to all women. This is the 
advice that has brought sunshine into many homes which 
nervousness and irritability had nearly wrecked. 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound ; 
A Woman’s Remedy for Woman’s Ills. 





“"Taint nun ani much, huz it’s Knoxes” 


Knox’s ; Sparkling Gelatine 

2 qt. postage postpaid 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 

Endorsed «by alkcockiag schoo! instructors 

for fancy desserts with every package. 
Try Knox's Acidulated Gela 


It requires only water, de. and 
your Grocer’s, or pint sample 
*C. B. KNOX, JOHNS 

















‘* Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing’ 
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wrRRlson's 


AN ee PERFUMED 


* AE LOY 


Facsimile 


Accept no 
of label. 


substitute. 


Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the manufacturers, 


LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 


142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 











— Washington Times, 





r at wholesale prices, thus sav. 
tne pra of the aac and the 


and up. 


ADDRESS 
BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 

P. 0. Box 1049, 

Washington, N. J 








{Superfluous Hair: 


I suffered for years : 
with a humiliating growth 
of hair on my face, and tried 
many remedies without suc 
cess; but I ultimately dis 
covered the true secret for 
permanent removal of hair, 
and for six years have been 
applying my treatment to 
others, thereby rendering 
happiness to, and gainin 
thanks of, thousands o 
ladi 


























I assert, and will prove 
to you, that my depilatory 
treatment will destroy the 
follicle and otherwise per- 
manently remove the 
hair forever. No trace is 

iy S the skin after using, and the treatment can 

eee privately by yourself in your own 
chamber 





ou are troubled, write to me for further infor 
m é. and I will convince you of all I claim. I will give 
prompt personal and strictly confidential atiention to your 
etter. Being a woman, ! en ow of the delicacy of such a 
a this, and act accordingly. Address, enclosing two 


HELEN W. MARKO, ' 56 Fit Fifth Ay.. NEW York city, § 


of 5ae = and FORM can _be 
Jeaut treatment; IM- 
Fitov EMEN INT will begin oe 


day,and after a short t 
you will delight et and your 
friends by acquiring a charmingly 
transparent, clean, pure, vel- 
vety skin, lustrous eyes, « 
(if needed) ‘development of the 
cheeks, neck, etc. | give my per- 
sonal attention to you by mail, guar- 
anteei success; distance makes 
no difference. Address, confiden- 
tiall oe rticulars, which I will 
sen sealed in plain envelope, 


Mme. HUNTLEY, P.O. Box 3082 G, 
New York, N. ¥. 


gta wre hat etet 















To insert a pointed in- 
strument and eject the 


See 

f the holder. 
eet cease moo wie 
Hole? flowing back into the 


<— holder and soiling the 





fingers. 
WHAT Samples on receipt of 
IS IT return postage. Ask 
FOR? for Vertical No. 37. 


The perfection of pens, slightly stiff, smooth 
points, durable, and uniform. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 





HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents, 









































sé AUTUMN LEAVES.” FROM A PAINTING 


BY W. GRANVILLE SMITH. 


‘| HE brilliancy of the autumnal foliage lasts but a short season at most; when 


the biting frost has completed its work, the trees shed their dead and lustreless 
leaves and wait for nature to clothe them anew. 


So with our garments; unless protected they must be discarded 
at the end of the season, not worn out, but ruined by the biting 
alkalies of common soaps and soap powders. 


You can protect your clothing and secure from it an extra 
season’s wear by requiring your laundress to use only IVORY SOAP. 


IVORY SOAP IS 99%;,, PER CENT. PURE. 


by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 




















Wan a girl wants to make her boudoir or sitting- 
room, studio or parlor, as the case may be, loo 
attractive, she should have a tea set for her afternoon 
cup of tea which appeals to one—a tea set which speaks, 
asks were, and says, ‘‘Come and sit down and be cozy.” 
Silver tea sets have passed out of fashion for the present, 
and the latest thing is to have one in china—tray, cups, 
and tea service all to match. Some of the girls who have 
been fitting up their rooms for the winter have been on 
the lookout for novelties, and one fortunate one has found 
a ‘‘ perfect beauty of a set,” as she calls it, which con- 
trasts most exquisitely with her pale 

green boudoir. 
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the neighborhood oh Sunday. It isan English girl who 
writes about this new idea, and from what she says it 
seems to be an excellent one. It appears that the time- 
tables, which are hung in the hall in the country houses in 
England, are made of card-board which is slipped in a 
leather frame, and can be removed for any alteration. 
Some of the girls are making them for Christmas presents. 
They may be painted and decorated at will. The card- 
board is about twelve inches by eight, and after puttin 

in large plain letters in colored ink or paint the wo 

**time-table,” then down the centre as follows, or on either 
side of the card, as one wishes, are painted the words :— 





Breakfast. ........-seese00+ aM, Post delivered .....-.....eseseeee 

Luncheon Post goes OUt .......-.eeeeeseeee 

WO occ vc cccccescccescccsesevece Telephone station.......+..+.+++ 

DUMRGF. « cceccccccesecvcecosccess Telegraph station 

Best trains to —— (nearest town Church services Sunday (at such 
or city). and such an hour). 
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No one could imagine what he or she was expected to 
do, but was soon informed. The girl who gave the party 


-stood at the head of the room with a small clock in her 


hand and said, ‘‘ Now each one of you is to draw a pic- 
ture of some kind on the glass plates, and you are given 
just five minutes to do it in. First you light the lamps, 
then in turn each smokes a glass, col when I set off the 
alarm in this little clock you are to commence. Draw the 
pictures—landscapes, animals, portraits, anything you 
wish—with your fingers, and when the alarm stops ring- 
ing you must stop drawing. The one who turns out the 
best picture gets a prize. There are first, second, and 
booby prizes. The napkins are to wipe your fingers on. 
When you have finished, wipe off the glass, and we will 
begin all over again. One, two, three—ready!” and off 
went the alarm. 

Amid shouts of laughter the men and girls set to work 
with a will, and some of the results of the attempts at ar- 
tistic drawing were ludicrous in the 
extreme. Some of the pictures were 





It is all of a deep rose pink, that 
shade which is so becoming to some 
girls, and our young friend says she 
would like to pour tea all day, for 
her tea set is so becoming to her. 
The tray is square and quite large, 
measuring about twenty-four inches 
each way, and it has white handles, 
tinged with gilt, on all four sides. 
Then there are six teacups, the low 
broad shape, with white and gilt 
handles like the tray. The teapot, 
sugar-bowl, and cream-jug, all of 
the lovely shade of rose pink, are of 
the low squatty shape like the old 
fashioned English silver tea sets. 
An extra piece on the tray is the 
cracker-jar, which is of the same 
color. Now a word to the girls who 
want to know how to make good tea 
with such a pretty tea service as 
this. If the tea is brought into the | 

| 


room, which is the present fashion, 
then there is no trouble about mak- 
ing it, but one runs the risk of not 
having it quite so good. The teapot 
should be rinsed out first with boil- 
ing water; then put in one teaspoon- 
ful of tea for each person, and one 
for the pot. Pour quickly over it 
water which is positively boiling, 
cover up tight, and cover the tea 
pot with a cozy. When the tea has 
steeped three minutes, it is ready to 
be poured into the cups, and that 
should be done through a strainer. 
Whenever it is possible to have 
cream it is far better than milk. 
Never sugar the tea, but let the 
guests take sugar to their taste. 


One of the very latest ideas from 
Paris for a wedding present, for one 
girl to give another, is a novel as 
well as an exceedingly pretty one. 
The fashion has just come in of 
wearing gowns with painted panels 
and bands, collars and cuffs. Some- 
times the painting, which is done in 
vines or garlands of flowers, some- 
times in birds or butterflies, and even 
other little insects, is on chiffon, silk, 
satin, or mousseline de soie. There 
isa girl in town now who is painting 
a set of bands, collar, cape, and cuffs 
for a friend of hers who is to be 
married jast before Christmas. They 
are of pale blue satin, and are paint- 
ed ina tiny vine of wild roses. They 
are for an evening waist—the bands 
are to be down the back and front, | 
and the collar, which will form a 
sort of cape with shoulder-tabs, will 
be most effective. 





It is becoming quite the fad for 
the girls to paint their dresses, and 

if they come out this winter with 
some of the beautiful specimens that 

they have shown to their friends 
they will indeed create a sensation. 

One girl is painting for herself an 
entire front and trimmings for a 
bodice on black mousseline de soie, 
which is a work of art. ‘Thedesign 

is red poppies and grasses, and here 

and there she has put pretty little 
butterflies, with spangled wings and 
eyes. Thespangles, of course, have 

to be sewed on, and they add im- 
mensely to the effect. To thorough- 
ly complete her lovely costume, this } 
young artist has made herself an ex- 
quisite butterfly to wear in her hair. 

It is of the same material as the 
gown, black mousseline de soie, and 

is painted in exact imitation of a butterfly she caught this 
summer and kept to copy the coloring. The wings are 
wired with the finest. wire, and the head and body are 
made of black chenille. The eyes are spangles, the horns 
or feelers are plucked from a black aigrette she had, and 
the wings are dotted here and there with bright spangles. 
They are quite large, being at least four inches wide at 
the top, and the whole butterfly is so arranged on a 
strong piece of bonnet-wire as to move gracefully as she 
moves her head. The girls had better get out their paint- 
boxes and set to work to paint pretty trimmings for their 
gowns. They will be very expensive to buy, and do not 
necessarily require much artistic skill. 


Who has ever heard of a time-table for a country house? 
Not an ordinary time-table to indicate what hours the 
trains leave and come to the station, but a time-table of the 
hours of meals, hours of the postman’s arrival and depart- 
ure, and the hours of services in the different churches in 





caricatures, very funny, and well 
done, and the girl who gave the 
smoked-glass party was surprised to 
find that her original idea had been 
the means of bringing out what she 
called “so much latent talent.” 
Smoked-glass parties have become 
quite the thing, and there is no 
doubt that they will be constantly 
given all through the winter. It is 
certainly a most amusing and jolly 
way to spend the evening. 
Evita LAWRENCE. 


BLUE CLOTH WALKING 
COSTUME 

LOTH costumes of this year 
are exhibited in so many dif- 
ferent designs that it is very diffi- 
cult to decide which one is the most 
becoming. A very effective out-door 
costume of blue cloth has many dis- 
tinctly new features; it has the ef- 
fect of two skirts, the lower trimmed 
| around the foot with a band of fur. 





The skirt is very long, but quite 
graceful. The upper skirt, or tunic, 
is cut in points in front and trimmed 
with a narrow braid. The over-skirt 
opens in-the centre of the front 
breadth, and the points reach to the 
fur in front and then go up in a 
sharp point at the sides and from 
there straight around the skirt, The 
waist is cut with a bolero jacket, 
which is fastened down to the waist 
under a belt of blue velvet. The 
jacket is cut like the over-skirt in 
points, and is trimmed with the 
same braid and the points extend be- 
low the belt, and give a very long- 
waisted appearance. Around the 
neck is a stock-collar of blue velvet 
with inside tabs that stand out from 
the face, and are faced with fur, 
while the revers in front are also of 
fur. The sleeves are small, tight- 
fitting, with a flaring cuff at the 
wrist. 

The hat to wear with this gown is 
rather exaggerated in style. It bas 
asmall crown and a round brim, and 
is worn down over the face. The 
trimmiug consists of rosettes of blue 
velvet and wood-colored ostrich 
tips. The hat itself is made of wood- 
colored felt. Beaver fur looks best 
with this gown, but mink or sable 
is also effective in coloring. 





| EVENING RECEPTION 
GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


QPANGLED and appliquéd trim 
\) ming are used to an unlimited 
extent both on street gowns and 
house gowns, but in the latter there 
is more chance for elaborate or- 
namentation. Evening gowns are 
all most effectively embroidered, 
| and the combination of luce and 
| net that are used are bewildering in 
their workmanship and elaborate in 
design, 
The picturesque is also in fashion, 
particularly for ball gowns, and one 
of the latest creations of Worth’s is 
a wonderful example of both the pic- 








BLUE CLOTH WALKING COSTUME 


In making these time-tables it is advisable to make the 
lettering as clear and distinct as possible. As to the frame, 
what would be just as pretty as to put the card in a lea- 
ther case would be to make a painted passe-partout frame, 
or simply bind the card with velvet or satin ribbon, making 
a loop and bow to hang it up by. 

Have any of the young women of the present day heard 
of a ‘‘smoked glass party”? Invitations were sent out 
for one a short time ago, and the men were asking the girls 
and the girls were asking the men what on earth it meant. 
It came off the other night, and this is what it was. 
When the young people, about twenty-five in all, were 
received by the hostess they were seated at tables, as at a 
progressive-euchre party, about the drawing-room. In 
the centre of each table they saw a small oil-lamp with 
no chimney, a box of matches, a pile of Japanese nap- 
kins, and a pile of squares of ordinary window-glass about 
the size of the glass of a photograph-frame. 


a ee ee turesque and elaborately trimmed 
combined. The costume is made 
of spangled cream-white crépe de 
Chine with an extremely long train. 
On the left side the skirt is trimmed 

with a superb piece of appliqué-work; white brocade in 

the pattern of camelias being cut out and embroidered 
down on to the crépe de Chine. The front of the waist 
is décolleté and is in blouse shape. falling over a belt of 
cactus-green velvet with a spray of camelias stuck through 
the belt. The sleeves are formed by ruffles of white 
lace, which carry out the shape of the décolleté neck. 
Over the shoulders and falling in a Watteau-pleat at the 
back is a long train of cactus-green mousseline de soie 
covered with paillettes, and at the bottom finished with an 
appliqué of black lace. In front there is a wide ruffle of 
black lace, which falls from under satin bows on the 
shoulder, and over the lace down below the waist-line are 
straps of velvet covered with paillettes and pearls, and 

finished with strings of pearls. On the left shoulder is a 

spray of white camelias, It is a very curious idea com- 

bining the lace, velvet, brocade, mousseline de soie, and 
crépe de Chine; but the gown is designed by an artist, 
and is certainly artistic in the best sense of the word. 
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ANSWERS:-TO'S#: 
CORRESPONDEN 


DRESS. 


Turety Yeas’ Scnsontuen.—The page of furs ilinstrated in the 
October | namber of the Bazan ought w be a help to you in choosing 
your far wrap. The new coats are made like those illustrated, and they 
are considered smart enough for all occasions, 





S 


Mise L. A.—The satin gowne are by far the smartest. You will And 
in the Bazan No. 88, on page 794, a lot of Information about the wed- 
ding gowns in this winter's designe, You would best wear the veil 
thrown back from your face and fastened with a wreath of orange 
blossoms. The bridemaids and maid of honor shoald wear mousseline 
de sole over colored taffeta, A very pretty fashion is to have the maid 
of honor wear a very light shade of pink; two of the bridemaide a 
shade darker; and the other two a darker shade still. Pink roses, or, 
at this time of the year, pink carnations will look well. If yon pre- 
fer yellow you can carry out the same color scheme in yellow, and have 
the decorations |o correspond. 


M. V.—I should advise making the pink velour into a little short 
coat with a fall vest of white lace or of a lighter pink. Have the 
reverse faced with white lace, and the inside revers faced with the new 
shade of petania velvet. This sounds odd, bat I have seen it with 
moiré velour, and it looks extremely well. There have been some very 
pretty designs illustrated in the “ Paris Letter” in the Bazan lately 
that you will find asefal to copy if you do not care for a short coat, 


Faust. Srvies.—The goods of basket weave are not among the novel- 
ties this season, bat there is such a great variety in the fashions for 
materials that you will be perfectly safe in making the gown of this 
material if you already have it. I should not advise your buying it, 
however. The beet thing to trim it with is velvet, and use as much as 
possible. Have the body of the waist of velvet and the yoke and vest 
of the basket cloth. The sleeves may also be made of the cloth. Put 
a circular flounce of velvet on the skirt. The some answer that I have 
just given you for the black canvas cloth will apply to green, as that 
ia on the same order of goods. The bengaline silk will be worn this 
year. The ouly dark and heavy materials used for shirt-waists are 
velvets and velveteens; woollen shirt-waiste would not lowk well at 
all. Yes, you can use the black moiré for a separate waist for an 
elderly woman, Moiré is very much used this year in trimming, and 
although there are few, if any, entire gowns made up of it, it will be 
seen in waists and coats. 


A Sensontnen —The best thing for yon to do is to send to some of 
the large shops in any of the cities nearest you. They will send out 
their materials any distance by mail or express, and almost all keep the 
cretonne that you speak of. You will find the thinuer quality better 
than the heavier. I have never seen any cretonne that had nursery 
rhymes on it, but you may be able to get it at one of the toy-shops. 


Newaasxs.—If you have to consalt economy I should very strongly 
advise your buying a coat instead of a cape. The capes this year are 
extremely marked in style, and while they are necessury, if you are 
going to have a complete wardrobe, there are so many more occasions 
for which a jacket should be worn, and, besides, a jacket can be made 
over better, particularly if made long as are this year’s. 


M. E. F.—In the October 1 number of the Bazar you will find an il- 
lustrated article on Girls’ Frocks which I think you will find of use, 
The smartest thing you can bay for your daughter for charch wear and 
for best occasions is a corduroy gown. Have a gored skirt, and waist 
jacket effect in front or blouse, small sleeves with cap at the top and 
trimmed with braid. With this she can wear a smart poluted collar of 
lace, if you want to make it look effective. If not, she can wear a plain 
scariet ribbon aroand the neck. The coat, also of corduroy, should be 
double-breasted, mediam length, tight-fitting, except just in front, and 
fastened with emoked-pear! fancy buttons. For schvol wear she can 
have a dark red serge, which always makes a pretty gown, and you 
could trim it with black or white braid. The white braid does not soil 
80 easily as you might imagine. I do not understand what you mean 
about a wrapper. Certainly agirl of that age does not wear a wrapper 
excepting in her bedroom. The best style is an eider-down wrapper, 
made with fitted back and loose front and a girdle, with a deep sailor 
collar, or pointed evllar bound with satin ribbon, These wrappers are 
for sale ready made in large shops for very little more, and sometimes 
less, than you can make them. The serge gown would certainly be 
correct for travelling next spring. For dress wear—that Is, for enter- 
tainments—the best thing you can get her is a simple flowered silk or 
a light-weight nuns’ veiling or crépon, Personally I do not like to 
have girls wear silk frocks until they are eighteen years old. You will 
find in the number of the Bazag to which I have already referred you 
a pretty and effective design to copy for this frock. 


Roxsvay.—The first mourning worn for a parent should be very 
deep—a plain black gown and a crape veil is the beat style. At first 
mourning should consist of an absolutely plain gown, not trimmed 
with crape; crape is worn after two or three months. Your cloth 
gown will be quite suitable for the street, but your hat or bonnet must 
be entirely of crape. Yuu can wear a plain lustreless silk at home, 
but it ie not suitable for you to receive any one in. The only white 
that is worn about the neck is the very sheer collar, generally worn 
by widows, This style has been adopted lately by people who wear 
mourning for their relatives, bat is not as deep mourning as the all- 
black collar. White linen collars are not worn at all. Black Suéde 
gloves are the correct things ta wear; the glacé kid has altogether too 
mach lustre to it. After six months you can lighten your mourning. 
Some people take it off entirely at the end of a year, bat it is well to 
wear black and white for another six months. 


Mas. L. L.—I shoald advise your catting your skirt off at the foot 
and adding a deep circular flognce. The jet band will look better than 
the quilling of black satin ribbon, and the black satin rnffles I do not 
at all approve of. You can use milliner’s folds instead of the jet, if 
you prefer; but I think a narrow jet nterie will make the skirt 
look mach more like new. One of the newest fads is to sew nail- 
heads of jet on to the satin folds and they might look well; bat I do 
not know what etyle of jet is on the waist you wear with this skirt, so 
cannot speak so positively as I should like to. 


Karusnina.—Yes; the lace of which you enclose a sample can be 
need now. It will look smartest if made up over white; bat I think 
you will need to send it to a cleaner or to some lace woman to have it 
renovated, It seems to me that it looks as though it had lost all stiff- 
ness. Washing black lace in beer sometimes helps it; bat with so 
handsome a piece as this it would be well to take it to somebody who 
understands what to do with it. 


A. L. M.—Cravenette, as I know it, is a water-proof material, and I 
cannot advise your having it made up to wear under a coat. If you 
have anything else that will make you a waist you would mach better 
wee it. Separate waists are not out of atyle this year, and there are a 
great many different varieties of silk that are inexpensive, and you 
would better have one of these than use the cravenette, which will 
certainly be of use later in maging over the jacket. For your daughter- 
inv-law’s black silk I should advise your having a long, or rather half- 
long, ekirt trimmed with bands of jet passementerie down the front 
and around the foot. The waist I should cut with a jacket effect on 
the cut-away coat style, with the walstcoat of some bright brocade, 


ee 
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Trim the fronts of the coat with jet, and pat some jet on the sleeves, 
which must be in coat style. In the Bazan of October 1, on page 833, 
is an illustration of a gown of biue with black velvet bands, which 
I should advise your taking as a model for the black silk. You need 
not put the velvet on unless you so desire. This has not the long tails, 
but on the same page is an illustration of a coat with long tails, and 
you can combine the back of one with the front of the other. 


G. A. T.—A black satin coat would look wel! with your skirt, but I 
should prefer one made of the silk if you can match it. 1 think yea 
would make a mistake in covering the silk with net or grenadine for 
winter wear, particularly if, as you say, you are to wear it for a church 
gown. If it looks shabby, trim it with milliner’s folds of satin, or with 
silk passementerie on which is some jet. If you have a waist make it 
in cout shape, but net too long, as you will of course have to wear a 
wrap or coat over it, and a long tail of a waist dues not look well show- 
ing under an vutside wrap. 


Lvci.tx W.—You must not think of covering yuur gros grain silk 
with anything if it is in good condition. In the Bazar of October 8, 
on page 870, is a gown that is ostensibly of cloth, but which is exceed- 
ingly effective made up in silk, and I should advise your having your 
silk made in that way, but instead of the chiffon front, which looks so 
plain, have either an embroidéred wajstcoat or a white brocade veat 
trimmed with a fyll jabot of lace. Where there is braid on the gown 
illustrated use jet. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Vexmont.—Your plans and ideas for the ‘‘ War Party” are so clever 
and well devised that they leave little to be desired in any way; let 
me, however, offer one or two suggestions which I have seen carried 
out, and which strikes me as just the thing for the entertainment you 
Want to give. Get cheese-cloth of our national colors and drape it on 
the walls with a flag or two prettily placed; with the antumn leaves it 
will make a charming decoratiou, and give character to the entertain- 
ment. Why do you not have instead of the “few minutes war conver- 
sation™ little cards for each guest with a list of questions pertaining 
to the war, and allow ten minates or more for the guests to write the 
anewers, and give to the person who hands in the beet filled card a 
prize? Also write a card of the famons sayings of the war, and let 
those who can, tell who were the authors of the remarks; a prize 
would also be in order with this game. Another and very attractive 
feature of a war party which I attended must be added: At the close 
of the entertainment, before the guests separated, we were requested to 
all join hands, and as we did so the host came into the room bearing 
a furled flag on a flag-pole, ond took bis place in the centre; we all 
danced around him while we sang the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” and at 
the end he suddenly pulled a string which hoisted the flag and it an- 
furled, showering down on ug.a quantity of tiny silk flags which were 
concealed in its folds; nothing could have been a prettier ending toa 
patriotic evening, and the flags made charming souvenirs to carry 
home I should, if I were you, change somewhat the order of the re- 
freshments you propose to give your guests ; serve them in the parlor, 
if you like, it will be perfectly correct, bat let me give you a hint or 
two. Have first hot bouilion, it fe such a grateful beginning toa win- 
ter fanction, and so little trouble to prepare if you get the canned 
bouillon, and merely have it heated and put into cups, a simple enoagh 
operation. After the bouillon, serve the chicken salad with vlives and 
daintily prepared lettnce sandwiches, aud then have ice-cream and 
cake, but not grape-jelly. Cuffee, in after-dinner coffee-cups, should be 
paseed last of all with bonbuns, and the supper will be complete and 
very much @ la mode. 


B. C,—I envy you the privilege and pleasure of being able to furnish 
a library and den combined jast as you like without much regard to 
expense, and I hope that I can help you to make it a livable, cozy 
room. Do you know those lovely wall hangings called Jap grass 
cloth and stamped buriaps, which come in rich dark colore? One of 
these would be, it seems to me, just the thing to use on the walls of 
your room, if it is not too expensive ; or, instead, you might get a heavy 
striped wall-paper. In anything you choose give the preference to 
dark green, the most suitable color for the library, and have the paper 
go straight (rom the surbase to the ceiling, unless the room is too high, 
when there must be a frieze to break It, With a figared wall-paper 
the frieze should be plain, with a plain paper it may be figured. The 
floor should be of hard wood or painted, and I think the only rugs you 
need will be the one you already have, and one or two fur rugs—always 
a good addition to any rvofi. It is unfortunate that the wood of the 
Morris chair and the bookcase andthe wood-work of the room itself 
are all different, but we mast make the best of it. Have some low 
bookshelves made to run the length of one side of the room, and some 
window-seats for the windows; the shelves made of wood similar to 
the bookcase, and the window-seats of wood like the wood-work of 
the room. Be sure that the seats are low and broad enongh to be com- 
fortable, with cushions covered with dark green corduroy. In the 
middle of the room should be one of the big table desks, which are in 
every weil-nppointed library, and the rest of the furnitare should in- 
clade a small table or two, some green wicker easy chairs with cordu- 
roy cushions like the wind nd corresponding with the Morris 
chair cushions, perhaps a woman's writing-desk and writing-chairs. 
The details of the room should include a good reading and writing 
lamp on the large table desk, and auother one on a small table, all the 
appurtenances for writing on the big table desk—pad, blotter, ink- 
stand, pen-tray, etc., all matching—and a pretty scrap-basket. I have 
said nothing about the window draperies, which should be muslin 
sash-curtains and heavy outside curtains of green tapestry, and, last 
but not least, there must be good pictures on the wall, photographs 
well framed in | pi den frames. I hope I have not 
made my plan of furnishing too sombre, bat, you must remember, a 
library is never gay or light, it is supposed to be a place for serious 
thonght, so the decoration is in keeping; var light rooms are for our 
more frivolous hoars. 











E. T.—Have you read the article entitled ‘A Modern Wedding” in 
Bazar No. 36? If not, read it, for you will find usefal hints abont con- 
ducting a wedding, and also read answers to “ B. F. K.” and to “ M. 
E.G.” in Bazan No. 39. But as you wish to know especially about a 
December function there are some important items to add to those 
already given, for a wedding which comes in that month muat, in every 
detail, suggest Christmas. Nothing will be as pretty or appropriate 
for decorations ae holly and boughs of fir and email! growing fir-trees in 
pots combined with red flowers—roses and carhations—and, of course, 
some mistletoe to make fan. The wedding may be celebrated at noon, 
if you prefer, but it seems to me that there will be an awkward length 
of time between the breakfast ceremony and the hour of the married 
couple's departure from the house, half past five o'clock, and I should 
suggest having the wedding at three o'clock, which is perhaps not as 
fashionable an hour as noon, but is perfectly good form, for then the 
couple will have very little time to wait between the end of the recep- 
tion and the time they go away. At any daytime wedding the groom 


~and the men who take pert in the ceremony must wear frock-coats, 


dark trousers, dark or light waistcoats, white Ascot ties, patent-leather 
shoes, and light gloves; the bridemaids may wear any kind of pretty 
high-necked dress—silk, maslin, or any suitable material—and wear 
hata, veils, or be bareheaded. If there is a maid of honor there is not apt 
to be at a wedding a first bridemaid also, who is distinguished in any 
way from the other bridemaids, unless the maid of honor is a child, 
when the first bridemaid has the honor of holding the bride's bouquet 
during the service, arranging the bride's train when she tarns after the 
ceremony, and doing any other little service of the kind. At the wed- 
ding feast the bride and the groom usually sit at the same table with 
their attendants, if it is a sit-down repast. The parents of the couple 
and their near relatives, and, possibly, the minister who officiated and 
his wife sit at another table. Send ont the wedding invitations about 
two weeks before the wedding, enclosing them in double envelopes 
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with merely the names written on the inside envelopes ; the outside 
envelopes are addressed in full and may also be sealed with white 
sealing-wax if desired, and go by mail or hand with equal propriety. 
The bride’s parents furnish all the carriages used for the wedding with 
the exception of the carriage which takes the bride and groom from 
the hduse after the reception; this the groom provides. I think that 
I have answered all your questions, and now let me add a suggestion 
or two besides. Decorate the tables for the wedding function with small 
evergreen trees dressed with fancy moitves, candles, and fuvors to re- 
semble veritable Christmas trees, and be sure that the sonvenire given 
by the bride and groom to their attendants are suggestive of Christmas. 
The good old Southerv Christmas drink, eggnog, should be brewed and 
drank with the wedding cake, and, as you sugyest, all the servants may 
participate in the toast to the bride and groom, which is drenk in this 
beverage. The idea of a Christmas wedding is so attractive in con- 
templation that I am sure the reality will be charming. 


Mrs. D.—I remember reading, some years since, in one of the Eng- 
lish reviews, an article on Miss Mary Wilkins,in which it was stated 
that America excelled all other nations in its ion of short-story 
writers. When you ask me therefore to tell you “who are con- 
sidéred our five best American writers of short stories ?” I can, on the 
authority of the English periodical, tell you at least that the best 
writers of short stories are all here! Bat when you ask me to go 
farther, and to give you the names of “ our five best,” I am forced to 
hesitate. No one person can be an absolute authority in matters of 
this kind. No one other person is willing to accept his ultimatam— 
no one other person, that is, who feels competent to make bis or her 
own judgments on the subject. Moreover, posterity must be con- 
sidered in these matters, its verdict is unanswerable, and to a great ex- 
tent dispassionate. 

I will do this for you, however: I will give you a list of twice five, 
and more than that if necessary, and from these you may make your 
own selection. 

I began with the name of Miss Mary Wilkins, and for many reasons 
she might well be chosen to head any list of the kind you desire. She 
has qualities, perceptions rather, which are in themselves unique, if I 
may be forgiven for using that much-abused word, turned so often to 
ignoble ends. But Miss Wilkins has in all her work evinced an under- 
standing of New England character which is so sympathetic, so keen, 
so subtle, so strong, and so convincing, that ber portrayals of it have 
been aniversally recognized as authoritative. Without perhaps being 
governed by the ideas of giving us types, she has yet succeeded in giv- 
ing us types which no one disputes. This alone, however, would not 
have been sufficient to have established her in the affections and ap- 
proval of a public, wide enough to include not those alone who read 
for pleasure, but those whuse critical jadgments are not easily won. 
She knows how to tell a story, how to relieve the too sombre with the 
giad, how to lift the lid of a woman's heart, and the curtain on a man's 
Mental strnggies. She has pathos and humor, knowledge, and tender- 
ness of nature. All these qualities contribute to her charm. 





Mr. Frank Stockton is never to be forgotten in any list you may 
make. He is loved for many things, but his Lady or the Tiger among 
all short stories is destined to hold a position of its own. It carried 
his fame into places which his longer stories bad not reached, and, in- 
deed, you will find that a man's sudden rive to popularity is often made 
by means of a short story—one which impresses many minds for many 
reasons, and which insures him an audi whose plandits impel him 
to essay more lengthy and ambitious parts. A successful short-story 
writer is almost always induced to try a novel, just as tragic actors al- 
ways feel compelled to test their powers by one of Shakespeare's réles. 
Critics and admi both d d it of him. Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis won his first public with short stories. His novels came after- 
ward ; he has vigor and vitality, nice perceptions, and good taste, and 
he has besides a knowledge of many sides of life, understanding the 
well-bred man or woman of the world as he understands the city 
tramp, and as be has never settled into a rut, one may expect even 
better things from him. Mr. Cable's short stories of Creole life— 
Madame Delphine, and the rest—full of their exquisite beanty, came be- 
fore his masterpiece, The Grandissimes. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith bad 
written his Captain Joe before his inimitable Colonel Carter or his 
stardy Caleb West. J.8. of Dale, wrote Mra. Knollys before his novels. 

The short story, too, will often win for a man, even afier his establish- 
ment in literature, a larger and more sympathetic audience than his 
graver work had done, as it did for Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich with 
his Marjory Daw, among persons who had lacked the cultivation to 
enjoy his poetry. One conld go on to indefinite lengths with this list 
and the reason for making it, but if 1 went on no other question on 
this page could be answered to-day. You, however, must not forget 
before you write your paper on the subject to read the stories of the 
incomparable Bret Harte, whose short stories some twenty-odd years 
since set all the English-speaking world aglow; of Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford; of Mra. Wright ; of the charming painter of Chinese 
children, Mr. Chester B. Fernald; of that exquisitely tempered work- 
man and artist, Mr. James Lane Allen; of that delightfully hamorous 
and tender Mrs. Rath McEnery Stuart. You could bardly forget, even 
had I not referred to him, to read the short stories of Mr. Henry James, 
whose style has been a model fur so many, and whose mastery no one 
disputes. Try and get his Brooksmith, publisbed in Haurer’s Weexty. 
And be sure to read the short stories of Mr. Howard Pyle. These are 
all contemporaneous writera Did you want only these? Or did you 
want to go back to the marvels of Edgar A. Poe, or to the exquixite 
sketches by Hawthorne? You understand best the scope of your own 
paper; but I trust I have given you names and suggestions enongh to 
start you on your search for more. 








GOOD FORM. 


Gracer.—It is not correct for the person who is being toasted, or the 
persons, to drink with the others; even at a bridal function the bride 
and groom do not drink in theirown honor; but the proper thing for 
them to do, as for any one who has been complimented by a health, 
is to immediately propose a toast in return to the others, and that he 
may, of course, drink himself. Never, that I am aware, does a toasted 
person drink in his own honor. 


Tsanet. C.—When a singe initial is embroidered on a bride's house 
linen, it is,in my judgment and according to the highest authorities, 
proper to use the letter that begins the bride’s last name. 8, for in- 
stance, if her father’s name is John Smith; but I know there is a dif. 
ference of opinion on this subject, and there are brides who prefer to 
use the initial that begins their husband’s name. As the towels you 
mention are to be a wedding-present, why not consalt the bride and 
ask ber what letter she prefers to have embroidered on them? If, 
however, this does not seem advisable, it will be safe to use the initial 
of her present last name. 





Aenns.— Wedding t cards di d no acknowledgment 
from an acquaintance of the bride who lives at a distance unless a day 
or days are mentioned on them, when it is obligatory to send visiting- 
cards on the “day” or the first one of the “ days"; otherwise, if one 
wishes to be particularly polite, one may send a visiting-card in ackuow- 
ledgment of the announcement, but it is not obligatory. 


Mars. Ev. M.—Cvlonial stucco or ts for tels and honse 
decoration are usually furnished by the house-decorators who make 
the mantels, and it may be difficult to procure them separately. I 
should advise you to consult a good house-decorator in the place where 
you live or in the large city which is near by, and describe exactly 
what you want, and ask him to get it for you; or, if you do not care to 
do this, write to some large firm like Beck, Fifth Avenne and Thirtieth 
Street, New York, and describe what you have in mind, and ask them 
to send you samples of what they sell for the purpose, I mnet warn 
you that it is difficuit to put on these stacco ornaments and paint them 
properly, and I doubt if an ama. eur could do it with any success. 
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oe is ready for the opening of the fourth 
-4 annual convention of the New York State Federation 
on Tuesday next. There is every evidence that the four 
days’ session will be full of interest and profit to delegates 
aud club women. The programme, as has been pointed 
out before in this department, is arranged on a new plan. 
There are no papers or club reports aside from the necessary 
short reports of officers and of the few standing commit- 
tees. There are to be no evening sessions of a business or 
literary character, the four evenings of the convention be- 
ing set apart for social pleasures. The five-minute limit 
is to be observed with every speaker in discussion, it being 
the aim and hope of the executive board of the federation 
that a large proportion of the delegates and club women 
who will be present will be heard. The twenty topics 
for discussion are pertinent and interesting, each in the 
hands of a leader specially qualified to present the sub- 
ect. The chairman of Parliamentary Law is Miss Anne 
thodes, whose excellent points made at the convention 
last year at Syracuse will be remembered by all who heard 
her; the chairman of Civics is Mrs. M. E. Trautman, of 
New York, than whom no woman is better qualified to 
serve; chairman of Musical Clubs, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, 
ually an expert in that line of effort; chairman of 
Literature, Mrs, Chauncey Parsons, of Hempstead, a wo- 
man of rare scholarly attainments; chairman of Art, 
Mrs. Charles M. Dow, of Jamestown, who knows all 
about it; chairman of Hospitals and Medical Schools, 
Mrs. J. H. Burtis, of Brooklyn, whose practical know- 
ledge is exemplified in the splendid Memorial Hospital 
Sor Wanien. with training-school attached, for which her 
efforts are indefatigable; chairman of Women in Law, 
Mrs. Edward A. Greeley, a graduate of the Women’s Law 
Classes of New York, and so on. Throughout the list 
each woman is rarely well fitted for her place. A num- 
ber of distinguished club women will be the guests of 
the hostesses of the federation. Mrs. Lowe, the president 
of the General Federation, will arrive on Wednesday, in 
time to be present at Mrs. Helmuth’s reception on the 
evening of that day. Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. Louis, 
treasurer of the General Federation, and long prominently 
identified with the work of the national organization, and 
Mrs. Kendrick of Philadelphia, corresponding secretary 
of the General Federation, have also accep’ an invita- 
tion to be present. 

The social side of the convention promises to be a de- 
lightful one. On Tuesday evening there will be an in- 
formal reception to delegates and club women at the 
Hotel Majestic. On Wednesday a formal reception will 
be tendered to them by Mrs. Helmuth, the president of the 
State Federation, at her apartment in the Hotel Bristol. 
Thursday night, at the Hotel Majestic, a musical is to be 

iven under the auspices of Mrs. Gertrude Hess. A de- 
ightful musician herself, Mrs. Hess has long been identi- 
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fied with the musical world of New York, and there is no 
doubt this evening will be one of the most enjoyable of 
the meeting. Thursday Mrs. Mabaso A. bling 
entertains the delegates at luncheon. Friday night Mrs. 
A. M. Palmer will arrange for theatre tickets to all dele- 
gates, apportioning them to various theatres. Visiting 
press women will a after by the chair- 
man of the Press Committee, Mrs. Westover Alden. 

The place of meeting, Mendelssohn Hall, on West 
Fortieth Street, near Sixth Avenue, is within easy access 
of the headquarters, Hotel Majestic. Broadway cable- 
cars pass near the hall, and transfer to Eighth Avenue 
cable-cars,which pass the Hotel Majestic, Seventy-second 
Street and Central Park, West. Delegates should leave 
their railroad certificates on Tuesday, November 1, with 
Mrs. Eugene Clarke, chairman of Transportation, who will 





MISS JULIA M. WALSH, 
President of the Sappho Club, Ottawa, Kansas. 


be in Mendelssohn Hall at that time to receive them. On 
November 3 these will be viséd at the hall by an agent of 
the Trunk Line Association, who will be in attendance 
during the day, 


Tue SaPpPHo CLUB IS COMPOSED OF ABOUT FORTY of the 
brightest young girls in Ottawa, Kansas. It is a regular- 
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ly federated club, and for some time claimed the honor of 
being the youngest member of the General Federation, 
but at the biennial it yielded the palm to the Clio Club of 
Denver. 

The Sappho Club was organized and is conducted by 
Miss Julia M. Walsh. Miss Walsh is well and favorably 
known among Western club women, having not only been 
prominently connected with the club work of her own 
city, but ake having served as secretary of the Kansas 
State Social Science Federation. Miss Walsh was also 
chosen as one of the alternate delegates from Kansas to 
the biennial at Denver, and has been for many years the 
city librarian. Having fully tested the advantages of club 
life herself, Miss Walsh realized the benefit it would be to 
young girls on the verge of womanhood, and on October of 
1895 the Sappho Club was organized. 

The name has called forth some criticism, one Kansas 
editor even venturing to write an editorial on the impro- 
| rea of a girls’ club being named after the divine poetess. 

he club, however, has vigorously defended its name, 
and has collected much historical data showing the sweet- 
ness and purity of Sappho’s character. The work of the 
club the first year consisted in reading aloud from 
works relating to the early history of the republic. A 
parliamentary drill was held at each meeting, and cur- 
rent events were discussed. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of this first year was an original story to which 
each girl contributed. The second year similar work was 
taken up, and a much more ambitious story written. 
This was a historical novel, and no little talent was evinced 
both in plot and execution. This year the club expects to 
follow the art course as prepared by Mrs. John B. Sher 
wood, of Chicago. The Sappho Club is doing excellent 
work, and Miss Walsh is frequently in receipt of letters 
asking about its methods and plans. Owing to her wise 
and energetic leadership, and the delightful personne) of 
its membership, the Sappho Club has gained for itself a 
wide reputation and has a most promising futare. 


Tae Lapres’ Auxuaary of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians in America of the State of Connecticut met 
recently in convention at New Haven. The object of 
this society is a most worthy one. The members are 
banded together for the purpose of elevating socially and 
morally the status of the Trish in this country. They 
pledge themselves to help each other in sickness and dis- 
tress, and to spread the virtues of their motto, ‘‘ Friend- 
ship, Unity, and Christian Charity,” as wide as possible. 
The Auxiliary aims, too, to establish a home, and provide 
support for aged, sick, blind, and infirm members. It 
was organized as a State body October 1, 1896, at Hart- 
ford, with a membership of about four hundred. The 
society now numbers nearly two thousand in the State of 
Connecticut, and is established on a firm and permanent 
footing. The new officers just elected at the convention 
serve for a term of two years. They are—State president, 
Mrs. Eleanor McCann, South Manchester, Connecticut; 
vice-president, Miss Mary Finnegan, Hartford; secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie A. Turley, Waterbury; and treasurer, Miss 
Mary O'Donnell, Meriden. 

MARGARET HAMILTON WELSH. 





“TWIN GRAY STARS.” 


I. 
7 W ELL, no,’tain’t much of a wind to start on, that’s a 
fact,” remarked the captain of the Lady Ann, as 
he seated himself at the tiller,*‘ though there’s no tellin’ 
how smart it ‘Il breeze up ‘fore noon; but if we find 
we ain’t goin’ to make it, we kin turn round an’ come 
back.” 

‘* May as well not start if we’re not likely to get there,” 
sniffed the growler—that uncomfortable individual who 
is so rarely absent from a pleasure party, and whose room 
is always so much better than his presence. 

**We sha'n’t git there if we don’t start, that’s sartin,” 
said the captain, with convincing logic. His passengers 
had engaged him the night before to take them round the 
island to the ‘‘ Manbanset” that morning, if the weather 
proved satisfactory. He was such a favorite with the sum- 
mer people as a skipper that any one wishing his services 
had to speak in time; and when at nine o'clock they 
boarded the Lady Ann they found him waiting for them 
with his sail up, impatient to make the most of what little 
wind there was. 

The circuit of the island was a thirty miles’ sail, and 
under favorable conditions could easily be accomplished 
in five or six hours. But the weather off shore is quite 
as much a snare and a delusion to-day as it was when the 
treacherous south wind, blowing softly, lured Paul and 
his shipmates from the safe shelter of Fair Havens, and a 
boat starting with a stiff breeze at nine o'clock may two 
hours later be lying 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


But Captain Gabriel Smith’s passengers were too fond 
of the water to let a possibility of this sort have any 
weight. They had the day before them, and were more 
than willing to take the chance of being becalmed. 

** The longer a cruise like this is spun out the better,” said 
Professor Howell, a young East-Ender, who, home from 
New Haven for a holiday, was like a schoolboy in his 
delight in being once more afloat on the dear old bay. 

“Phat's ‘cordin’ to how your grub holds out,” put in 
Captain Gabriel. ‘There ain’t much fun cruisin’ round 
on an empty bread-basket. Hullo! here comes what we 
want. Put down that centreboard, some o’ you fellers! 
An’ look out for your heads there! Hard alee!” 

As the boom swung over, a young woman who chanced 
to be seated near the centreboard started to obey the 
captain’s order. 

** Allow me, Miss—Miss—” cried Sayre Howell. They 
had been introduced on the wharf, but the name had 
escaped him. 

“Miss Fosdick,” said the girl; and as Sayre took her 
place he became suddenly aware that she had Trilby eyes, 
‘like twin gray stars,” and that there were touches of 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


gold in the soft brown rings that clustered under the rim 
of her sailor cap. 

‘‘Put down that centreboard, will yer?” roared the 
skipper. 

And the professor, made abruptly conscious that he 
—— the board suspended, pushed it down with a 
thud. 

‘“*Cur’us,” muttered the captain, ‘‘ how easy some folks 
lose their heads.” 

There ‘were several of the company besides Sayre to 
whom at the moment this comment might have applied, 
but no one seemed to appropriate it. Tom Barnes, perched 
on the taffrail with Mabel Whitman, was absorbed ip a 
lesson in palmistry; Jack Marvin was showing Miss Sadie 
Post how to handle a squid for trolling; and the growler 
was down in the little cabin investigating the supplies, 
and grumbling because the’lemons had been forgotten. 

And now a fine westetly wind began to fill the canvas, 
and soon the Lady Ann, as trim a craft as could be found 
in the East End waters, was running before it at the rate 
of eight knots an hour. 

“You couldn’t ask anything better than this, captain,” 
said Jack Marvin, throwing out a squid. 

“Oh, Lain’t findin’ any fault jus’ now,” said the skipper, 
his steel-blue eyes surveying the sky from under a crop 
of iron-gray curls. ‘‘”Twouldn’t take more’n four or five 
hours to run down to the Point with a breeze like this.” 

“Oh! oh!” came in achorus. ‘ That’s where we've all 
been wanting to go. Is it too late now, captain?” 

‘** Not if we keep straight ahead,” replied Captain Ga- 
briel, always willing to let the passengers follow the whim 
of the hour, if it involved no serious risk. And as not 
even the growler had any protest to offer, the Lady Ann 
made no change in her course. 

But an hour later the fickle west wind had begun to 
leave them, and presently the skipper called, ‘‘ Hard 
alee!” and without any other warning brought the boat 
about. 

“ What's that for, captain?” asked Tom Barnes, tight- 
ening his hold on the pink palm he had been studying. 

‘**Cause the wind’s peterin’ out, so ’tain’t any use keepin’ 
on, ‘less you want to spend the night aboard the Lady 
Ann,” said the skipper, steadying the tiller with his arm 
while he helped himself to a fresh supply of tobacco. 
‘*When you see that look ‘long ‘the: horizon,” he went on, 
pointing across the water with the hand that held the 
tobaceo-pouch, ‘‘’sif the sky’d fell in love an’ gone to 
dreamin’, you kin gen’ly calkerlate on sompin of a ca’m.” 

“Good prospect, then, of our not getting anywhere,” 
said the growler. 

‘*Oh, we'll git somewheres in course o’ time, but we'll 
have to tarry the wind’s pleasure.” And with irritating 
composure Captain Gabriel replaced his tobacco-pouch 
in his trousers pocket, and took the tiller in hand again. 


At this juncture ‘‘ Lady Ann”—known on shore as Mrs. 
Amos Fosdick—the genial chaperon for whom the little 
craft was named, suggested luncheon; and while they 
staid themselves with fruit and sandwiches, the skipper, 
through adroit wooing of the vagrant whiffs that still at 
intervals lifted the scarlet pennon at the mast-head, man- 
aged to cay the boat moving. But as the afternoon 
wore on the last vestige of these errant zephyrs vanished, 
and by sunset the Lady Ann lay hopelessly becalmed off 
Cedar Island. 

** Well, there’s one comfort, we're in sight o’ port,” said 
the captain. ‘'’Tain’t like bein’ in midocean.” 

**Oh, this is just jolly,” said Tom Barnes, producing a 
banjo. And presently every one who could raise a note 
was joiving in college songs and old plantation melodies. 

And before the twilight had lost its ruddy glow the 
moon came up through a dreamlike mist, making the 
sandy little island with its straggling cedars and the more 
distant harbor, where the evening lamps were beginning 
to glimmer, seem as unreal as a mirage. And under the 
magic spell of this rare dolce far niente no one, except 
perhaps the growler, cared how long the *‘ca’m” Insted. 

** Look!” exclaimed Tom Barnes, as a quick flame cut 
the gloaming. ‘* The keeper has lighted his lamp.” 

‘** And see the water!” cried Janet Fosdick. ‘‘It looks 
like a floor paved with mother-of-pearl. I am sure we 
could walk on it. Suppose we run across and make the 
keeper a call?” 

And this bit of banter was quite enough to send the 
young professor in search of the ship’s boat, and very 
shortly he and Tom Barnes were plying the oars. with 
‘Lady Ann” in the bow, and Janet Fosdick and Mabel 
Whitman in the stern. 

Captain Jones, the keeper of the light, gave them a 
jovial welcome. When a man had no companions but a 
small boy and a dog, he said, visitors were a godsend, and 
could always count on finding the latch-string out. 

**Oh, how clean and cool!” ‘‘ Lady Ann” exclaimed. 

And when the smiling host had answered their numer- 
ous questions concerning the housekeeping arrangements, 
he took them aloft to show them how the light was man- 


But now the moon was making the night so bright that 
the great lamp’s rays seemed wasted. 

“What a capital place for tracing constellations, if one 
only had a telescope!” cried Sayre Howell, as he scanned 
the wide expanse of sky. ‘‘ Look! Miss Fosdick.” And 
glad of an excuse to have her near him, he made room for 
her at the window. ‘‘ Are you interested in astronomy?” 

‘Yes, indeed! No one could help being interested in it 
with Uncle Amos about. He is always calling me up to 
the observatory to help him take notes. He says that if 
he could follow his bent his one ambition would be to 
discover a new star and have the privilege of naming it. 
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He would enjoy this. We must tell him about it, 
Aunt Ann But her aunt had gone down with 
Mabe! and Tom, and the two at the window had 
the sky to themselves 

W hat a hermit’s life it must be for the keeper!” 
said the girl 

Yes; but it its advantages,” responded 
Sayre. ‘‘A man alone here day and night has so 
good a chance to become acquainted with himself 

and with God,” he added reverently. ‘* | could 
almost envy him; there is so little time to do either 
one in the rush and whirl of lite in town.’ 

The “twin gray stars” were regarding him 
gravely, and he longed to ask her thought. 

“T was wondering,” she said, unwittingly an 
swering him, “‘ whether many of us would dare 
to become intimately acquainted with either; the 
one is so closely akin to the other, and both-are so 
full of mysteries, But in a place like this there 
would be no escaping it. Hark! Aunt Ann is 
calling us 

If ever I have the opportunity,” said the young 
man, as they turned reluctantly to go down, ‘I 
am coming here again.” 

To study—what?” she asked, with a sweet 
seriousness that enchanted him, and halting an in 
stant for his answer. He was standing a step be- 
low her, and, looking up into the questioning eyes, 
he found his thoughts becoming tangled. 

‘‘What are you two so interested in up there?” 
called Tom Barnes, from the next landing 

“ The stars,” answered Sayre, giving Janet his 
hand, thankful that the steepness of the stairs af- 
forded a sufficient excuse for this friendly overture. 

And when they were seated in the boat he took 
up the oars and began to row with so uncertain a 
stroke that “Tom asked what he was up to, for in 
going over they had pulled together in perfect time. 
But how was Tom, who had known Janet all her 
life without dreaming of falling in love with her, 
to divine that he was under the spell of the “ twin 
gray stars 7 

As they came alongside of the Lady Ann, Cap- 
tain Gabriel was shouting, lustily, ‘‘ All aboard!” for 
the little red pennon was beginning to stir again; 
and in the haste to get on deck, one of the boats 
suddenly lurched, and Janet Fosdick, in the act of 
stepping from one to the other, went down between 
them 

Sayre, who had just seen her aunt comfortably 
seated, instantly plunged after her; but Tom, who 
was still in the row-boat, coolly leaned over and 
caught her by the shoulder; and before Sayre 
could give her any help she was safe on the Lady 
Ann, with Tom’s coat wrapped about her 

Of course, under the circumstances, being human, be 
could not help begrudging Tom his achievement 

But she was unharmed. “‘ Thank God for that!” he 
said to himself 

And then Janet came and sat down beside bim, saying 
that she was too wet to sit by any one who was not in the 


has 
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same plight; and, some way, in her gentle solici- 
tude lest he should suffer from his luckless bath, 
she made bim feel that his failure meant more to 
her than Tom's success. 

And soon, with a fair wind stretching the can- 
vas, and the waves plashing merrily against the 
prow, the Lady Ann was speeding toward the 
harbor. 

IL 

To Sayre Howell it seemed a very kind provi- 
dence that had put it into the heart of ‘* Lady 
Ann” the following fall to take a house in New 
Haven for the winter, for with ‘‘ Lady Ann” and 
her husband came Janet Fosdick. 

It was an unusually gay season in the old town, 
and for the first six weeks there was scarcely an 
evening that the young professor did not find an 
opportunity to study the “twin gray stars.” 

But Janet was a favorite. A dozen others were 
always waiting a chance to make similar astro- 
nomical observations, and the happy-hearted girl 
smiled on all of them with an impartiality that left 
no room for either jealousy or self-congratulation. 
But the:dozen others, more or less, were merely 
admirers, with a possibility of becoming lovers 
if sufficiently encouraged. Janet knew this very 
well, but that brief conference at the light-house 
window had seemed to open for her a window into 
Sayre’s soul, and the insight thus gained had led 
to her setting him apart in her thoughts as one 
worthy of a higher regard than the majority of her 
acquaintances. But he was a diffident man, and 
when Tom Barnes »ppeared upon the scene he 
began to grow disheartened, for Tom seemed to 
take it for granted that the long-established friend- 
ship between himself and Janet, aside from the 
fact that he had saved her from a briny grave, 
gave him the right to monopolize her on all occa- 
sions, and it was only at rare intervals that Sayre 
could have more than a passing word with her. 
If he had known how much even that meant to 
her he might have made Tom’s path less easy, but 
he was not skilled in reading a girl’s heart, and 
Janet’s reticence misled him. 

“Seems to me, Jenny, you might be a little 
kinder to him,” said her uncle Amos, who, in his 
passion for astronomy, had found in Sayre a con- 
genial spirit. ‘‘ He is worth a dozen of your soci- 
ety popinjays. Even Tom Barnes can’t bold a 
candle to him.” 

But Janet, shy and proud, had no intention of 
letting even her uncle Amos guess her secret, and 
though longing to hug him for his emphatic en 
dorsement of her own opinion of Sayre, she merely 
shook her finger at him, and, with that unaccount- 
able perversity that the most sensible of young 
women sometimes display, continued to smile be- 
nigrely on Tom Barnes and the ‘‘society popin- 
jays.” 

Tom was enjoying it immensely. He was at an 
age when love is largely a matter of propinquity, 
and though that summer day when he and Mabei 
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Whitman had studied palmistry together Mabel had seem- 
ed to him the dearest girl in the world, he was becomin 
more and more impressed with the fact that Janet Fosdic 
was a girl worth winning. Besides, it put him on his met- 
tle to feel that he was pitted against the professor. But 
the professor, with a somewhat humble estimate of his 


own attractions, felt that any girl in her right mind would 
naturally give Tom the preference, and having convinced 
himself that Tom, with his assured position and ample 
fortune, was much better fitted to make her both comfort- 
able and happy than a man who had only his brains to 
depend on for a livelihood, he heroically retired from the 
contest. His help had been asked in the preparation of a 
new text-book on astronomy, and the work afforded him 
a plausible reason for being something of a recluse. It 
absorbed most of his evenings during the latter part of 
the winter,and when, early in Lent, the Fosdicks went back 
to Long Island, Janet had become so fully persuaded that 
their friendship had reached its limit that she allowed 
Tom Barnes to put an engagement ring on her finger. 
‘Tom was a fine fellow, and she was really very fond of 
him. Besides, had he not saved her life? 

And it did not occur to her that she was doing both 
Tom and herself a grievous wrong; she only wondered, in 
a vague way, if every “engaged girl” carried so beavy a 
heart. 

IIL. 

One July day the ensuing summer Janet Fosdick, who 
at the time was staying at the Whitmans’ cottage in 
Southampton, received the following message from her 
uncle Amos: 


** DEAR JENNY,—Captain Jones writes me that an agent 
for some new firm is trying to persuade him to buy a tel- 
escope, and has left one at the light-house on trial. He 
claims that it is especially adapted for astronomical uses, 
but the captain wishes me to test it before he seals the 
bargain. So your aunt and I are going over this after- 
noon to spend a week with him; and your aunt, as it is 
likely to be a little lonely for her, wants you to join us 
there. Come to-morrow, if possible. Captain Gabriel 
will be on hand to take you across if you are at the wharf 
before dark.” 
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The same morning Sayre Howell received a sim 
ilar invitation, and though he had his trunk packed, 
intending to start the next day for Nantucket, he 
at once filled a valise and set out for Cedar Island 
An unreasoning haste to reach that little isle bad 
seized him with the reading of Judge Fosdick’s 
letter—it was a Mecca to which his heart made 
ceaseless pilgrimage, for it was there that love's 
first clear vision had come across him—and every 
minute’s delay added to his impatience. But he 
had the good fortune to catch the afternoon boat 
at New London, and, on arriving at the harbor, 
found Captain Gabriel waiting for him. 

“I'd ’most give you up,” said the skipper, as he 
shook out a reef. ‘‘The Jedge told me to be on 
the lookout for a passenger for the light, but I 
hadn’t no more idee who it was ‘n the man in the 
moon.” 

Now the wily schemer who had planned this re 
union at the light-house had cherished the. hope 
that Janet and Sayre might reach the harbor in 
time to be fellow-passengers on the Lady Ana, and 
when. as he stood watching for them on the narrow 
pier, he saw that Sayre was alone, he felt that the 
fates had been unkind. 

But he was consoled when he read the letter that 
Captain Gabriel at the last minute tossed ashore— 
the captain, when going to the light, always called 
at the post-office for any mail that might be waiting 
there for the keeper. 

«She is not coming till to-morrow,” he remark- 
ed, giving ‘“‘ Lady Ann” the letter, after showing 
Sayre to his room. 

“« What are you plotting now, Amos?” demanded “‘ Lady 
Ann,” to whom this was the first intimation that Janet was 
expected. 

** Plotting, Nan?” said the Judge, in an aggrieved voice. 
“‘ Didn't I or you say that you would give anything to 
have Jenny with you?” 
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** Amos, you are a fraud,” scoffed ‘‘ Lady Ann.” ‘‘ You 
know—” 

* Well, I thought we wouldn't say anything about it to 
Sayre,” he went on, cutting short her protest with a kiss. 
«Tt will be a nice little surprise for him. I'll be at the 
dock myself to meet her.” 

But the next afternoon a friend who was yachting in 
the neighborhood chanced to touch at Cedar Island, and 
learning that the Fosdicks and Sayre Howell were the 
keeper's guests, he asked them to take a sail. ‘* Lady 
Ann” and the Judge accepted the invitation eagerly, for 
the days were somewhat long at the light, but Sayre had 
put into his valise a quantity of proof for the new text- 
book, and knowing that the printers were waiting for it, 
he begged to be counted out, 

** What if Janet should come while we're gone?” sug- 
gested ‘‘ Lady Ann,” on the way to the boat. 

**Oh, we sha'n't be out more than an hour or two,” 
Amos assured her 

But Sayre, after finishing his stint of proof-reading, 
watched for them at the landing until] Captain Jones call 
ed him to supper 

**No use waitin’ grub for folks that go out sailin’,” 
remarked the keeper. “* Not when wind’s as scarce as ‘tis 
to-night.” 

After supper Sayre decided to go aloft and try the new 
telescope, the previous evening having been too cloudy 
for astronomical experiments.- But the sunset radiance 
still dominated the sky, and, forgetting the telescope, he 
fell to musing on the summer night when Janet Fosdick 
had stood with him at that upper window looking out 
upon the stars 

So lost was he in happy reminiscence that a footstep 
outside the door roused only the passing thought that it 
was the keeper, but the keeper had lighted his lamp and 
gone down nearly half an hour before. And then some 
one tripped lightly across the floor, and, before he could 
turn his head, two small bands had blindfolded him. 

“Oh, you old star-gazer!” mocked a girlish voice with 
a plaintive undertone. ‘*So wrapped up in your obser- 
vations that you forgot to come down to meet me! But 
I'll forgive you, only tell me where to find Aunt Ann.” 
And then a pair of soft lips brushed his cheek. But the 
silky mustache in place of Amos Fosdick’s shaggy beard 
betrayed him 

**Oh, I thought—I thought—” gasped the startled girl. 

‘Yes, 1 know it was not meant for me,” said Sayre, 
who had sprung to his feet, and was holding her close to 
his heart. ‘‘But— Oh. my darling!” 

And Janet, like a tired child that finds itself in its mo- 
ther's arms, nestled her head on his shoulder with a sigh 
of content 

But of a sudden, raising her hand to caress the face 
that was bending over her, she caught the sparkle of 
Tom's ring : 

**Oh, Sayre! Sayre!” she cried, hastily drawing away 
from him; “if I had only known last winter! It is too 
late now. I have promised to marry Tom.” 

All the light went out of Sayre’s face, and for an in- 
stant he regarded her with hopeless eyes. Then his 
common-sense asserted itself. 
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‘*Why not tell him frankly that it was a mistake, and 
ask him to release you?” he said. ‘It would surely be 
better than— But twill not urge you, dear. It is ing 
an undue advantage of both youand Tom. Wait unti 

ou have become better acquainted with yourself in the 
light of this revelation.” 

“Oh, I have been acquainting me with myself all sum- 
mer, Sayre,” she said, with a sorry smile, ‘‘ and the result 
has not been flattering. What simpletons we women are!” 

Sayre was longing to take her in his arms again, but, as 
if with a tacit understanding that there were to be no 
more caresses until Tom freed her, each held aloof. 

And now the sound of voices was coming up from the 
landing, and leaning from the window in the dim light, 
they saw Judge Fosdick gallantly leading ‘‘ Lady Aun” 
over the somewhat shaky docx. ‘‘ Lady Ann,” who was 
not a sylph, was a little timid about docks. 

, - They will always be lovers,” commented Janet, wist- 
ully. 

**That’s because they married for love,” said Sayre. 

And then, with transfigured faces, they went down to 
greet the belated yachters. 

** Sayre has discovered Ais star,” chuckled the Judge, 
when he found himself alone with ** Lady Ann”; ‘‘ and, 
if I don’t miss my guess, some of these days it will take 
his name.” 

“Poor Tom!” sighed ‘‘ Lady Ann.” ‘‘ You don’t seem to 
remember that his happiness is going to be wrecked.” 

But Tom took his disappointment very philosophical- 
ly. ‘To tell the truth, Janet,” he said, when Janet was 
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berating herself for treating him so shabbily, ‘‘ itseemsto 
me that the mistake was mutual. I feel like a wretch 
when I think of the way I treated Mabel Whitman, If 
she were not an angel, she would vever speak to me 
again.” 

“Tom, you love her still!” cried the girl, her eyes 
shining. ‘‘How glad Lam!” And she cafight both his 
hands in hers and gave him a sisterly kiss, a salutation 
which Tom returned in true brotherly fashion. After 
this outburst the two talked long and confidentially. each 
by a singular coincidence reverting to that summer-day 
excursion on the Lady Ann, Janet slyly alluding to Tom's 
interest in occultism, and he in return good naturedly re- 
ferring to her astronomical aspirations. 

** Well, well!” exclaimed Judge Fosdick, rubbing his 
hands together, when informed that there was shortly to 
be a double wedding in *‘ St. Mary’s-by-the Sea.” ‘I don’t 
know what Captain Jones thinks of that telescope, but 
it seems to me to have a remarkable astronomical ca- 
yacity.” 

‘And at that instant a light dawned on ‘“ Lady Ann.” 
“ Amos Fosdick,” she cried, in a tragic whisper, “‘I be- 
lieve you sent that agent there yourself!” 

‘’Sh-sh, Nan! They'll hear you,” continued the Judge, 
laying a finger on her lips, ‘‘and I shall have to plead 
guilty.” 

But Sayre, behind the portiére, was joyously assuring 
Janet that he had needed no telescope to discover his 
‘twin gray stars.” 
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Te never has been a season when so many dif- 
ferent styles were in fashion, particularly for cloth 
gowns. It would almost seem impossible for a woman 
to be unfashionably dressed, provided the sleeves of her 
gown are small, and the skirt has no particular fulness 
except at the back. Velvet and cloth are combined 
in many of the new gowns with very satisfactory re- 
sults. A favorite combination of color is the light wood- 
color with dark brown, and a very charming gown of 
wood-colored cloth, the cloth with a satin finish, is quite 
odd in design, and is trimmed with a deep brown velvet. 
The cloth is in an over-skirt or polonaise, while the under 
part of the skirt and the upper part of the waist and 
sleeves are of velvet. There are four rows of narrow vel- 
vet ribbon outlining the cloth. There is apparently no 
way of getting either in or out of this costume, but the 
gown is fasteved at the left side with invisible hooks and 
eyes. The sleeves are small, with a cuff of the velvet at 
the wrist, and are cut so as to give the effect of a very 
long shoulder seam. 

A smart cloth gown that is simple in design is made 
of blue Venetian cloth. The skirt is cut with a circu- 
lar flounce effect, fitting very closely over the hips. The 
flounce is not scant, as is generally the case, but, on the 
contrary, is exaggeratedly full. It is made in clusters of 
pleats at equal distances apart, and the pleats are only 
fastened a short distance, leaving the flounce to flare out 
about the foot. The waist has three rows of tucks put on 
to give the effect of pleats below a plain square yoke of 
the deepest blue velvet that is finished with a stock-collar 
and side tabs, The sleeves are very nearly tight-fitting, 
but have some fulness at the top, with rows of tucks 
across the fulness. There is no finish at the wrists and 
the sleeve is very long. The belt is of fancy metal. 

There is just as much demand for separate waists as 
there has been for years, but the waists are more elabo- 
rately fashioned than they were, and are made over a 
boned and fitted lining. The figured and brocaded silks 
are greatly in favor for these waists, and the tight-fitting 
styles are becoming more fashionable every day. A smart 
little waist of a yellowish brocade is made with a deep 
yoke of brown velvet. It is tight-fitting, fastened at 
the left side, and is finished with a band of cream-white 
satin, edged with black velvet. The waist is fastened 
with three fancy buttons of gilt and rhinestones. The 
sleeves are smull, with some fulness at the top. 

Gowns of peau de soie and velvet are made on much 
the same lines, one as the other, There is never very 
much trimming, and the idea is to have everything as 
simple about the gown as possible. A very charming de- 
sign, although there is nothing particularly new about it, 
is shown in a gown of black peau de soie made with a 
pointed close-fitting top-skirt and wide flaring flounce. 
The flounce is sewed on to the under-skirt or silk lining, 
and is separate from the gown. The upper part of the 
skirt falls over the upper part of the flounce, and is fin- 
ished with a band of jet embroidery. This embroidery is 
sometimes directly on the silk itself, or is made of passe- 
menterie. The waist is tight-fitting, and fastens at the 
left side. It has a round yoke of shirred white chiffon. 


LIGHT TAN CLOTH GOWN. 
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Around the yoke and down the left side of | 


the waist is a band of the same trimming as 
on the skirt, while a pleated ruffle of chiffon 
softens the hard line of the embroide Ty The 
sleeves are of medium size, with just enough 
fulness at the top to be becoming, and are 
finished at the wrist with a band of the jet 
There are a great many gowns made up 
this autumn and winter in the light-colored 
cloths, that are most dainty and effective. A 
very smart costume of light gray is made 
with a close-fitting skirt that is trimmed with 
bands of embroidery in darker gray silk and 
stee! These bands are put on the skirt so 
that they go 


into a point in the middle of the | 


front breadth, and then graduate to a higher | 


point at the bac k. The waist is ticht-fitting, 
with a pointed vest effect of the cloth tucked 
in the very smallest of tucks. From this turn 
off the jacket fronts, that are trimmed with 
the embroidered folds put on in points to 
match the trimming of the skirt. On the 
upper part of the sleeves there are rows of 
these same small tucks, and the wrists and 
the collar are finished with embroidery of the 


, Dail 
silk and ste« 


While 


ent shades of wood-color 


gray is very fashionable, the differ 
and tan are still in 
style The light shades are used for house 
wear, but almost invariably bave some trim 
ming of a darker color to make them more 
becoming and effective. An odd little gown 
that is made of a light tan cloth has a trim 
ming of white satin ribbon edged with black 
velvet. This is put on around the skirt ond 
finished in a point in front, but with the point 
going up instead of down, as is generally 


en in this oftrimming. The waist is 
ight-fitting, a has quite an elaborate trim- 
ming, consisting of a yoke and front of white 
lace ipur iM oke part covered withrows 
of narrow black velvet ribbor Around the 
yoke and vest Isa shaped pier e of white lace, 


which are figures of black velvet ribbon, 


ind the same edge of white satin ribbon 
edged with black is used on the skirt. Over 
the top part of the sleeves isa band of the 
lace with the trimming at either side, and 

id the wrists is again the black-edged 


white trimming 


SPIKENARD. 
many worshippers 


Wats there are 
who prefer to worship in the simpli 


city with which the early martyrs must have 
worshipped, and in which nothing mingles 
to detract from the majestic and glorious 
impression of the object worshipped, there 
are others who feel that the very ulmost that 
lavished wealth can do is not enough to 
spend upon the accessories with which they 
would surround their offering of praise and 
their supplications to Him who has given 
them all, and whose court should, to their 


mind, be ordered with all the splendor and | 


beauty ¢ o_ earth can supply and the art of 


man de op 

In this view, they make their church ser- 
vice solemn and ornate to the last elabora 
tion; they bring music to it to carry thought 


and feeling on its wings, perchance the ce- 
gree higher that, for many, tuneful sounds, 
clear sweet voices like the tones of angels, 
and the long rolling organ note, are able to 
do They make their 
with cloistered aisles and marble altars and 
dim roofs, and windows through which the 
light falls as if filtered through old mine 
jewels; und they call people to prayer with 
chimes of bells that carry far over the city 
tops and out into the fields beyond the mel 
ody of old bymns and chants that lift the 
hearers’ hearts and hopes to the gates of 
heaven 

But nothing that we know of, at any rate 
in this country, has ever surpassed the de 
gree of splendor of one single object which 
rivals Jemschid’s cup, or any of the old me- 
die val jewelled treasures of kings’ banquet 
ing halls, and which has been added by a 
prodigal hand to the communion of one of 
our famous city churches 

In the Middle Ages chasses, shrines, ewers, 
and other objects were often a mass of pre 
cious stones, set there partly as a means of 
preserving them 
to do with any such sordid idea; 
signed and ornamented solely for the glory 
of the church. The cup is about nine inches 
in length, and is about half as wide at the 
brim, and it is embossed with nearly two 


buildings beautiful | 


But this cup has nothing | 
it was de- | 


hundred precious stones of almost every | 


known variety, from amethyst to zircon. At 
the foot of this chalice blaze six carbuncles, 
their ruby light softened by the pale shine 
of six moon-stones alternating with them; 
while between them are set green garnets, 
which are exceedingly brilliant. The cup 
carries fleurs-de-lis set with amethysts and 
carbuncles, making a cross; 
is enriched with sapphires, yellow diamonds, 
and a superb garnet; 
projection below are 
green tourmaline. There are six panels on 
the sides below, half of them wrought in 
gold repoussé with scenes from the life of 
Our Lord. On one of the others is a cross 
composed of a yellow sapphire, a green sap 
phire, a green zircon, a red zircon, an anda- 
lusite, and a moldavite. On the other two 
panels are passion-flowers, a sapphire for the 
dewdrop at the heart of one, an emerald for 
the other. Over the panel is a star ruby, 
and at the foot a topaz; and at the foot of 
the cross are a red garnet and a Uralian 
emerald, and around it are set four red tour- 
malines. Many of the stones on this chalice 


chrysoberyls and a 


around the top of the | 


while the stem | 
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are found in America, and many are more 
precious as curiosities and objects of beauty 
than for their mere money value. It is 
doubtful if Benyenuto Cellini himself ever 
made anything more dazzling. The mere 
money value, however, is considerable; and 
if any are ‘disposed to criticise the taste or 
the expenditure of the affair, it will not do 
them any harm to remember which one of 
the apostles it was who said, ‘‘ This should 
have been sold and given to the poor,” and 
the response given to the remark. 


A CHANCE FOR BOYS. 


( NE of the great trials of mothers, and 

of others of the family as well, is the 
restless boy. It is impossible for the boy to 
be otherwise than restless, apparently. It is 
not enough that he is in active motion out- 
of-doors, he must make the motion perpetu 
al motion by continuing it-within-doors. It 
is generally understood that the effort after 
perpetual motion among inventors ends in 
insanity, and there are few of the older 


people in the household who do not feel that | 


the boy’s effort is going to bring insanity to 
them if it cannot be checked. 

But there has always been a chorus of ad- 
visers who maintain that nothing must be 
done to curtail a boy’s activity, that those 
muscles of his need all the work they feel 
inclined to take, and that it is highly injuri- 
ous to restrain them. 

Dear mother, do not believe these advisers! 
Let the boy be as free as he will out-of-doors, 
as much of an athlete there or in the gym- 
nasium as he knows how to be, but in the 
house let him be a gentleman, and demand 
it of him 

One of the best means to this end is to oc- 
cupy at once his mind and his energies, and, 
when he is tired of his necessary books and 
his studies, give him something else that 
shall be as engaging, or possibly more so. 
There are very few boys who have not some 
dexterity with their fingers, who are not more 
or less handy This handiness of theirs, 
moreover, has been greatly stimulated in all 
those schools where manual training or Sloyd 
has been made part of the exercises; and the 
gift of a set of tools will urge them to quiet 
usefulness in numberless ways 

Every boy loves a lathe; give him one, 
and he will turn you out pretty boxes and 
various odd objects for his sister to paint or 
otherwise ornament, and be delighted with 
the person who flatters him by accepting 
them. With a scroll-saw what quantities of 
brackets and shelves and little cabinets will 
he torture into shape, learning on the way 
the beauty of line and curve! and with his 
carving-tools what heads of animals for um- 
brella-tops and for the bosses ‘on furniture 
will he create! what decorated trays and 
panels and shields! what really beautiful 
wolian-harps to string and set in the win- 
dows and make ‘moody music dugural of 
woe,” as Browning has it! Or give the boy 
a type-writer, and he has it in his power to 
be as useful as he has -been annoying; or 
give him a science, such as conchology, and 
he will make his shells serve purposes of 
comfort and beauty, while they teach him, 
without his dreaming it, much of the story 
of creation. Once get the bcy into the way of 
any of this—and it is not difficult—he looks 
forward to the quiet work as eagerly as to 


Apvice To Motuens.—Mxks. W INSLOW’Ss SOOTHING 
Syavr should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—{Adt 
GAIL BORDEN 

EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 

In 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and 
from small beginning an enormous industry has re- 
sulted. The product of tens of thousands of cows is 
required to supply the demand for this superior infant 
food. No other equals it.—{Adv.] 


| 
SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 


marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Si 
MON, 13 Rue Grange yet > pets Druggists, Per 
fumers, Fancy ~~ stores.—[{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


his play, and silence and charm reign where 
before were confusion and tired nerves, not 
to say despair. 

Often when the girls of the family are 
busy over their gift-making for the sprin 
and winter festivals, the boy bemoans himsel 
that he can do nothing but Leosd his pennies. 
And when they are getting up tables of 
fancy-work for their bazars, it would be a 
pleasure to him to be helpful also. Here, 
then, is his chance; for his boxes, bis brackets, 
his carvings, his printings, his shell-work, 
are all of them as saleable as his sisters’ bags 
and baskets and pin-cushions. And it will 
give him real pleasure, and the rest of the 
house real ease, when he is set at work pro- 
| viding them. Half of the time a boy's noise 

is mere idleness, and he would much rather 

be busy than idle; he is a dear,warm-hearted 
| little creature, and merely a little planning 
| will provide him with this quiet sort of con- 
| tent, and at the same time give the family a 
rest and remission of trouble. 





























EVERY DROP 
Is Delicious 
and Harmless. 

EVERY DROP 
Cleanses the Mouth. 

EVERY DROP 
Is a Fragrant Breath. 

EVERY DROP 
Polishes the Teeth. 

EVERY DROP 
Is Free from Grit. 

EVERY DROP 
Hardens the Gums, 

EVERY DROP 
Is Perfectly Pure. 

$66 

POPULAR PRICE, 25c. 

Seno 2c. Stamp ror Samrce Via. 
@e@ee 

E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, 

| Lowell, Mass. 





Makers of the Celebrated : 
HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. b 











| About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 
But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





service in the modern 
aT nin GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
the signature of 


Justus von Liebig in bive 
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Suits and Cloaks 







HE costumes and cloaks 

which we make are exclu- 
sive in style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from the ready-made 
garments When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other 
ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like 
yours. There are hun- 
dreds of firms selling 
ready-made suits and 
cloaks such as you see 
everywhere, but we are 
the only house making 
fashionable goods to or- 
der at moderate prices. 

Ourcatalogue illustrates 

an exclusive line of 

ladies’ costumes and 

. cloaks selected from the 
newest Paris models, and the fabrics from which we make 
our garments comprise only the very latest novelties 

Cooratng Gomtumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 

n cut and finish, $5.00 up. 

Handsome phen lined throughout, entirely 

different from the ready-made ones, $5.00 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Fur Collarettes, $5.00 up. 

New Skirts cut according to the latest French 
models, $4.00 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 
send them to you FREE by return mail. 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks 

or for Suits, and we will then be able to send you 
a full line of exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 









HAS THE STRENGTH 
OF GIBRALTAR. 
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Harper's Periodicals 
MAGAZINE 
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LITERATURE - 
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Stern Bros. 


Elastic-Ribbed are now prepared to offer 


French UNION SUITS | in their enlarged ; 
Dress Fabrics. | |Fur Dep’ts 


Their Fall Importations 
Velours Barré, Striped Barré, and ee 
Broché Crépons. Ladies’ Coats, 
Scotch and English Cheviots, 


Plain and Mixed Effects, Tailor Suitings, Tunics, Capes, 
Clan and Fancy Plaids. and Collars 


. : - of Seal, Broadtail, Persian, Mink, 
Embroidered and Braided and Ermine, with combinations of 
Robes. 


| | Sable, Marten, Chinchilla, White 
Broadovay KAS 9th a. | ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, | | | Also 


and Colored Caracal 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. | Fur-lined Capes 
NEW YORK. Send for Mustrated Booklet, Address Dept. C.C. 


and Long Garments 
For Coaching and Evening Wear 


Special attention 
Tue Marvex (jrove. aieh tote 
Remodelling of Garments 
IN SUEDE and PIQUE SUEDE; 


IN GLACE and PIQUE GLACE. West 23d St. 




















The new lining. Adegtal eit ies Gniatonele heavy All imitations lack 
For Ladies, Misses, Men, and winter deeus, o2 oe —e the remarkable por a 
Every pce of eeuin earsilk has a tag attac to ities of genuine 


stamped “ Nearsilk.” NEARSILK, 


B. Altman 4 @o, | | == Siett | Seen WU. § ‘J. Sloane 




















Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 


NEW YORK — To Imported and Domestic 
ee HARPER’S BAZAR ¢| CARPETS, 
ee” ano RUGS, AND 
MAISON CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 
: UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
LAFER Ft E ae E will be furnished at the uniform price of + | és all grades. 
( 
28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS SLEEVE AIST § Without SKIR 
Reminds its numerous American WAIST aon al pe pl t Steere a ol Plans and estimates for fur- 
‘ firm with thelr orders that they wel ¢| nishing and decorating interiors 
wa ny ere © most § | s = . 7 
' assortment of the very latest no- P| 5 Ty. stuns ccnece cevcc te mall pattorce’ iw lect thea py nde ogee Apart par gy submitted upon appli- 
”" ” } cation. 
eS Geto | ' In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
| 
j 


This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. Broadway & 19th St. 




















of Wales. 
. NEW YORK. 
Dear Sirs~- — ————————“(i*t*—st—sts—*s*i‘“‘(é*t*t*C” ae ttt tere c cree cre rrrrerr ero r enor ones 1898 
BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. } —_- Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
f 26 dif t articles-iong 4 =  # #§$SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ 
lneben wt with Tull Pairections for making, chew sh -~ ~g~ 4 nec- oe ‘ P , O P 3 R A C LO A K S 
essary material, &c., or 10 patterns for short : WAIST “ “s ae Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 

clothes, elther set ee . j cluded with that of the waist. ‘ 

paid for on’ cents, o “ TED Si insi on 

pamphlet Knowledge ioe : SKIRT No........ UIL Silks and Satinsin Even 

t ap 4 ‘ ‘ = 
a cong of my paper Tiree ing Shades, suitable for lining 
; Motherhood cent free SCN CUI a... os sss codssaseeteiabecens cents. 

with every -~der, & nd silver orstamps. Address 


MES, c.D. ATOMA, Bayonne, wow Sevesy 


opera wraps. For sale at the lining 


. 
B »™ the Selvedge of Bleck I vncvendndisstaiedheeenssh adv eniagnaahenndase ‘ lA department of all dry-goods stores. 








Dress Goods 
Guarantees Good Wear. 


MS L. J. MADDEN, Purchasing Agent, 21 Z 
Irving Place, will attend to all orders free of 

charge—samples sent on receipt of postage. Recom- . 
mended by Jas. G. Jounson & Co., 647 Broadway. 





wanted to solicit subscriptions 

MAMI. ++00020000-09000 20008 AGEN TS for THE AMERICAN 
QUEEN, the best fifty - cent monthly woman's home 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 108 and 109, page 934: j magazine in the United States. Our premiums enable 


agents to earn bo = one doa large usiness, Write 
Address Harper & Brorners, Franklin Square, New York City. to-day for our s 
PR ERE RRL ALE REL OLE 


; 
; 
: 











Addr 
THE AMERICAN GU QUEEN, 78. ‘60 W alker St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE For 1899 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 











The features of HARPER'S ROUND TABLE for 1899 will be SOME SHORT STORIES 
Fiction, Travel, and Sport, There will be two serials by . . : nee Mi = 
well-known writers of stories of adventure. A Dand ae on the Plains. 2 rite ae era etd me) 
' andy at His Best he Gunshot Mine 
FORWARD, MARCH! By JULIAN RALPH By CHARLES F.LUMMIS 
By KIRK MUNROE The King’s Treasure-Ship An Exchange of Ships 
The hero of this tale is an active, adventurous, self-reliant young By REGINALD GOURLAY By GEORGE E,. WALSH 


man, who enlists as a private in Colonel Roosevelt's regiment of 
Rough Riders. The second serial story is entitled 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE has been for years fa- 


mous for its articles and stories of travel and sport. All 





GAVIN HAMILTON such articles are authentic descriptions which instruct as 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL well as amuse the reader. 
It is the story of the adventures of a young soldier of the French SPORT AND TRAVEL 
army fighting against King Frederick the Great of Prussia. Alaskan Fishermen 


Canoes and Canoeing 





STORIES OF THE WAR By H.C. JEROME By J. MCDONALD OXLEY 
. oul : Arctic Wayfarers 

With Capron at El Caney Cruising with Dewey By CYRUS C. ADAMS 
By FLETCHER C. RANSOME By W. W. STONE 

A War Correspondent Afloat A Scared Fighter MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 
By CARLTON T. CHAPMAN By W. F. HENDERSON Camera Club Editor’s Table 

The Rescue of Redway Billy of Battery B Stamps and Coins Problems and Puzzles 
By HAROLD MARTIN By COLGATE BAKER 


Send your name and address for Ilustrated Prospectus giv 
ing full particulars of the contents of the next volume of the 
| ROUND TA BLE, with the announcement of all prizes. 


10 Centsa Copy NEW YORK HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS Lonpon $1 00 a Year. 


The basis of these stories is fact, and they are written by men whose authority for the incidents 
mentioned is unquestioned. 





























A VIGOROUS INFANT. 


“Tin's aor 


Yes. Hk HAD HIS HAIR, TOO, 
roo PERFECT TO BE REAL 

I wownen if I really live, or whether it may be 

Sume very clever chap'’s eogaged in writing about 
me, 

Aud drawe hie folk so vividly that even they must 
think 

They have a real existence quite outside the realm 
of ink 7 

What makes me feel uncertain is the fact | recog- 
iz 

That I'm a man heroic, with the loveliest of eyes, 

And es superhuman, who is always doing things 

That would not be expected from the kingliest of 
kings 

I'm i nnd tall and handsome, as a hero ought to 
be 

My wind is stocked with knowledge, aud I sing 
most charmingly 

I never dream of base-born things, aud as I pass 
them by 

Both hervine and villainess for love of me all sigh. 

I'm chivalroee as any knight im everything. 1.do, 

And never fall in any scheme I put my shoalder to; 

I'm always ciad most perfectly, and by some huok 
w crook 


Come out on top so often that I feel I'm in a book 


CaRLyie Surru 


HIS FATHER'S EYES AND NOSE 
THIS MORNING, 


THAT'S CERTAIN.” 
He PULLED OUT A HANDFUL.” 


NEEDED THE TEETH. 


“One of the best reasons I ever heard given for 
wanting false teeth was that of a colored boy who 
came into my office one day last week,” said a dentist, 
smiling: “there are some cheerfal incidents even in 
my melancholy occupation. He was a cheerful, good- 
looking young colored man, and he put his head in the 
door of my office and said, ‘ Boss, I've got to have 
some front teeth.’ 

“* All right,’ [ eaid, ‘I'll make you some." 

***T's bound to have"em by Sunday, boss,’ he said. 

“*T suppose you are going to see your girl on Sun- 
day, George,’ I remarked. 

**No, aah, he assured me; ‘I ‘ain't got no gal. 1 
ain't so foolish. But I's beand to wear them teeth 
next Sunday.’ 

***Now, George,’ I insisted, ‘tell the trath; you 
know you are going to see your girl.’ 

*** No, boss,’ be replied, with a smile full of humor, 
thoangh. bare of teeth, ‘1 ‘ain't. got ne gal, an’ Ide- 
clare I don't expect to see her. But if J should see 
her, boss, I want to be fixed to simile.’ 
teeth ow Saturday.” 





He got the 


—_—_— a— 


There are said to be five hundred women who prac- 
tise law fy the United States. There are ten million 
who practise the plato, which, says the cheerfu! 
philosopher, proves that there is more music than dis 
cord iv Life, 

-_—- > 


“I can’t thiuk of the name of the present Secretary 
of State,” eald’Mrs. Gazzam to her deaf unéle. 

“Hey ?” replied the old man 

“Thank you very much. I had forgotien.” 





STUDIO FELICITIES, 


“T AM HALF AFRAID THEY'LL. TURN THIS DOWN, 


Dosety anp CHROME ARK ON THE 


HANGING COMMITTER, AND THEY BOTH OF "KM HATE ME.” 


“On, THEN YOU ARE ALL kiGHT, 
AGAINST YOU,” 


Tuer’. HANG 


Tt If THEY HAVE A GRUDGE 


THE RECEPTION OF MR. TUBBS. 


eigen eer ty caict god: 


“ Ala was kind of a woman. 

dirt were at without ceasin’, and her husband was 

: * = 80 to describe his condition, 

ond outa gittin’ the of it from both sides. 
Peck begereahe thn ny ~ wh bene 

a Pee t 

around the neighborhood, she had nyt = oe 


the settin’-room 

carpet taken up five different times and 
ow down the other way of the roompto it ta 
adoognehy, and the other side ap, on general princi- 
don’t mean that it had five different sides to it, 
t it was tarned over five byway gh gel 


beaten and 
cause 


I y well henpecked 
and subjugated, and would about as soon have been 
suspected of as rebellion. But, one day, while 
he was in the midst of beatin’ the usual and, so to ex< 
poses it, to musin’ miserably 
of the na 


al carpet, he got 

times he had already beaten carpets, 
sum of carpets he was yet destined to 
if he lived to the age of seventy and the 
ipply of ca still out, which was y, 

his wife didn’t change her mind, which did not seem 
at all probable: he 

how man 
to beat; I don’t recollect jest how many it was, but it 
*pears to me that the namber ran pretty well up into 
the tens of thousands. Anyhow it scared him, and 
nerved to desperation by the appallin’ prospect, he 








eo Seen oe, bene, carpets at one fell 
Lg fifteen not a word heard of 
His wife t him pov tm 
agai. * went on as of 
the exception tha man 
to the other end of the husband 
who was never quite as as an ox, beat himself 
into an untimely grave. an interval of two or 
wf wy ‘Almira married once more, and another 
feller the carpets, till one hot summer day he up 
sepeet Ste the decpstee. 
 Well-fually turved up again, time and a 
Jongin’ for home havin’ sort of mellowed his iT 
tions. The old home place looked a good deal as it 
did when he had left it, fifteen yen and I 
an sorts of it ri up in 
hi ther ony he entered the old 
familiar gate. ere, on a line in the same old place, 
Dune 9 carpet which looked cons like the one 
t half beaten when be ran away. He 
t it would be a plan to break the surprise 
of his home-comin’ to his wife by Ee 3 a gtick 
eee a little. He t it more 
than 4 


she went into the 
ears before. ‘Just turn it over, Obed, 
and beat it a spell on the other side.’” 

Tow P Monegan. 














A GOLFING 
CADDIES ARE veRY scarce AT LoNELYHURST, 80 JoNKS AND HIS WIFE HAVE FOUND 
IT. MOST’ CONVENIENT TO HAVE A VERSATILE AND OBLIGING COOK, 


A GREAT SCHEME. 


Mr. Moneybags was sitting at his desk in» Wall 
Street, reading a card Which bore the following in- 
scription and-postscript in lead-pencil : 


“1. McCorxen. 


“ P.S.—Can you spare me two minutes in which to 
show you a great scheme 7” 

“Two minutes,” mused Mr. Moneybags. “Show 
him in, Tommy.” 

A moment later the office-boy ushered in a bald- 
headed, bright-eyed, but withal frowzy-looking indi- 
vidaal, who pulled up a chair. 

“You will of course admit,” he began, as he bit off 
the end of the cigar and looked areund for a watch, 
“that the world owes every man a living.” 

The bloated bondholder gradgingly nodded assent. 

“ Well, I have just been calculating about the kind 
of living I'd like to have. In the United States there 
are at least sixty million ple, any one of whom, if 
properly approached, would contribute one cent to the 
support of a Geserving man. That would make sixty 
milion pennies, or $600,000. Now my scheme is to 
send out agents, to whom I shall pay a commission of 
twenty-five per cent. to collect these pennies for me, 
which will leave me $450,000 to dispose of as I please. 
Now if you will jast put up for me the money neces- 
sury to advertise in all the papers for these agents, I 
will give yow one-half interest in the scheme, by 
py you cau see in an instant that you would clear 


he platecrat at this 
thirty seconds 


Strange though it may seem, t 
moment touched a private bell, 


,* at? Mr. McCorker was sitting on the curbstone, won- 
“@lering what had happened to him. 


And yet less promising schemes have been success- 
fully promoted on Wall Street. 


—a>——- 


“ Moike, phot do yez ink av this ga-am of gawrf 
the dudes do be playin’ ?” 

* Oh, oi enppose it’s all roight for thim dudes, an’ it 
gives the caddie-byes a chance to eurn a livin’, but 
whin it comes to the shport av it, it’s too luike hand- 
lin’ a pick fur me.” 


Co 


“ Dawson's an awfully extravagant chap.” 
** Yes, he is.” 
* Has he got much money back of him ?” 
a afraid he has—more, in fact, than he has abead 
of him.” 
—_.————— 


* Pardon me,” said the Englishman at the country 
dance, ‘I see you have a functionary called the floor- 
here. What does he do?” 
“Oh,” replied the golfer, “he’s a man who is 
specially appointed to keep his eye on the ball.” 





EXPEDIENT. 


NOT OZONE AT ALL. 


A kind-hearted New-Yorker had epent the night in 
Brooklyn with a friend who had known better days, 
bat who was too preud to admit that he was bed 
across the East River because of necessity. He al- 
ways contended that he did so from choice, and was 
ever prepared to point out the attractions of the 
locality in which he lived. 

On this particular night the first frost of the season 
made itself felt, and in the morning the Brooklynite 
took his long-euffering friend for a walk, so that he 
might acquire an appetite for breakfast, and at the 
same time see the beauties of the vicinity, When they 
finally returned to the house, and assembled with the 
rest of the family in the dining-room, the host was 
dilating on the delightfal air that they always had in 
Brooklyn, and added that the frost immediately so 
affected it that every one could detect the odour of ozove 
whenever they stepped out. 

His wife at this moment began to take an interest in 
the conversation, and interrupted with a question : 

“Why, John, when did you ever detect the odor of 
ozone around bere 7" 

“* Frequently,” he replied, enthusiastically ; “ why, 
we could smell it everywhere we went this morning, 
and I am sure that I can detect it at this present 
moment.” 

His wife sniffed a couple of times, then answered, 
contemptuously, “Ozone nothing ; that’s the odor of 
moth balls. he first frost has made everybody in 
Brooklyn get out their heavy clothes.” 


a oo 


“ Yea," said Mr. Jones, when a certain girl's name 
had been mentioned, “I know ber to speak to, but 
not v, sight.” 

“You mean,” cut in the prompt corrector—‘ you 
mean w ber by sight, but not te # . 
that you her by sight, but not to speak to.” 

**Do 1?” asked Mr. Jones, anmiensty. 

“ Of course youdo. You haveseen her so often that 
you know who sbe is, but have never been introdaced 
to her, Isn't that it?” 

** No, that isn’t it. I never saw her at all to know 
her, but I speak to her nearly every day.” 

“ How can that be 7” 

** She is the telephone girl at Central.” 


—o 


quitted that Spaniard who 





“ They pag the jury has 
murdered his employer.” 
“Yes. He must have beeniunocent. He shot him, 
you know.” 
“* What does that prove 7?” 
bad Why, the fact that he hit him shows it was acci- 
dental. 
—_——>——_ 


“ Waiter,” said the bicyclist at the little country 
inn, “bring me three eggs and boil them four minutes. 
Fifteen minutes elapse, and the waiter returns with 
one ee. 
“ Very sorry, sir, our eggs is ont. This is the onl 
had left— “4 


= we but we boiled it twelve minutes, 
——— 

“Johnny,” said bis mother, “this is the sixth time 

‘ve asked me to let you play with Willie y- 

















